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PRECISION 
SHAFTING © 


@ Automatic Shapers manufactured by Onsrud 
Machine Works, Inc., of Chicago, are known 
for their performance in the shop. Closer 
tolerance precision shafting furnished by the 
Steel Supply Company is the very heart of 
this rugged, long lasting accurate machine. 
When you buy from us you get the finest 
precision shafting available plus the “know-how” 
gained from long years of dependable, specialized 
service in ground and polished shafting. If your CALL 
requirements call for closer than standard tolerances, A SPECIALIST i 
we are the answer to your problems. We guarantee 
that year in and year out every length of precision steel 
shafting purchased from us will be straight and concentric. 
Write today for your FREE copy of our two-color folder 
“Call A Specialist’’. Four short pages designed especially 


for busy purchasing agents, containing the technical 


data you need for trouble-free buying of steel shafting 


*Also a complete inventory of Cold Finished Bars in rounds, 
squares, flats and hexagons. Drill rod in 3 and 12 foot lengths. 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET © CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Telephone MO nroe 6-4212 
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OMMONWEAL 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION REQUIRES 


INDUSTRIAL “ELBOW ROOM’ 


she work of rapidly re-building the nation’s defenses 


again puts our production resourcefulness to test. 
Among the great assets of our country for the job ahead 
are the unequalled facilities for industrial expansion 
and increased productivity to be found in the Chicago 
and Northern Illinois area. 

There are sites here for new plants, and there is room 
to grow for both old and new plants—elbow room to 
spread out, if need be, to meet the new and vital require- 
ments of defense work. 

Add to this, the tremendous resources that have 
always served this area—transportation, marketing, 
research, education, culture, good living—and you have 
a combination of advantages to be found nowhere else 


in the world. 


TERRITORIAL 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will 
bring you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as 
they apply to your business. Or if you wish, we will send 
you a carefully screened list of the available buildings or 
sites that would be suitable for your operations, based on 
the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding 
advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « 
World Airport ¢ Inland Waterways « Geographical Cen- 
ter of U.S. Population « Great Financial Center « The 
“Great Central Market” « Food Producing and Process- 
ing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « 
Good Labor Relations Record + 2,800,000 Kilowatts of 
Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government e 
Good Living « Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Now 
United 
offers 


routes 


to Hawaii! 


See More—Do More 
At No Extra Cost 


You now have a choice of two routes 
to Hawaii on United—a new one via 
Los Angeles, and another that goes 
through San Francisco. It’s a perfect 
opportunity to see both California 
cities, visit friends and double your 
holiday fun. 


No increase in price for going 
one way, returning the other. DC-6 
Mainliner 300s to the coast, twin- 


deck Mainliner Stratocruisers the | 


rest of the way. Details from United 
or your travel agent, ~— > 
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UNITED 
AIR LINES 


The Nation’s No. 1 
Coast-to-Coast 
Airline 


STATISTICS OF 


Building permits 2 
Gost ete ee eee 


Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook Co. 
Cost 


(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers — 
Consideration 


Department store sales index 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39= 100) 


Bank 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District 
Chicago only : 

(Federal Reserve Board) 


clearings 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded 
Market value of shares traded 


Railway express shipments, 

Chicago area 
Air express shipments, Chicago area __ 
L.G.L. 


Electric power production, kwh 


merchandise cars 


Industrial gas sales, therms 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority Lines: 
Surface division 
Rapid transit division 


Air passengers: 
Arrivals 
Departures 


Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100) - 


Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection 


Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County — 
Other Illinois counties 


*Preliminary figure. 


December 
1950 


579 
$12,431,400 


1,071 
$32,079,000 


5,364 
$6,877,028 


399.4% 


$3,748,872 ,842 


_ $20,416,397,000 
_ $10,598,146,000 


2,046,000 
$46,988,570 


1,270,402 
86,029 

17,217 
1,253,881,000 
11,665,545 


53,908,536 
13,909,878 


139,477 
150,159 
184.1 


713,789 


26,453 
18,788 


MARCH, 


15 If total O.A.B. 


Date Tax 


taxes (employer and employe) plus 


CHICAGO ine 


November, 
1950 


664 
$15,680,900 


1,970 
$33,849,000 


6,718 
$8,067,827 


292.4 


$3,659,203,696 


$18,402,129,000 
$9,146,312,000 


1,590,000 
$42,039,949 


1,087,232 
64,113 
22,158 

1,185,067 ,000 
10,237,567 


52,131,749 
12,680,397 


140,692 
148,082 

180.6 
660,372 


26,524 
17,578 


1951, TAX CALENDAR 


Returnable to 


income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 


pay amount to 


15 File return and pay Federal Income Tax withheld Collector 
at source. (Forms 1013 and 1042) Revenue 

15 Final 1950 Income Tax Return (Individuals) and Collector 
settlement of 1950 income taxes (Form 1040 or Revenue 
L040A) 

15 Federal Income Tax (Calendar year basis). Full pay- Collector 
ment or payment of first installment (30%) by Revenue 
corporations, Form 1120; File partnership informa- 
tion returns Form 1065, no payment required 

15 Declaration of 1951 estimated tax by individuals and — Collector 
payment of one-quarter of tax in excess of estimated Revenue 
withholding 

15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- Director 
ment for month of February 

31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Collector 
February, 1951 Revenue 


$16,372,686, 


Authorized Deposi 


$3,174,734,93% 


$8,612,004,0 
1,299,004 


$32,323,711 


1,577,681 
67,94: 

19,511 
1,134,613,00( 
8,773,198 


57,593,34: 
13,441,65! 


90,91 
96,601 
173.: 
693,13 


E J 
30,305 
21,86" 
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Many manufacturers, declares 
Guenther Baumgart, are asking the 
question: “How can [I get subcon- 
tract work?” Mr. Baumgart should 
know, for his desk at the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and_ In- 
dustry has again become, as it was 
in World War II, a clearing house 
for information regarding business 
war problems. In his article (p. 13), 
Mr. Baumgart outlines a program 
for seeking subcontract defense 
work, suggesting also how valuable 
assistance can be obtained from 
government and private publica- 
tions, government purchasing of- 
ficers and companies holding prime 
contracts. 


Mitchell Gordon of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Wall Street 
Journal provides a report (p. 16) 
on the nation’s radar defense net- 
work, which is scheduled for com- 
pletion next June. The costly pro- 
tective system will not provide com- 
plete security against aerial attacks 
because a foolproof radar net is 
virtually impossible to build at any 
price. However, military experts 
regard the radar net as greatly di- 
minishing the possibility of a suc- 
cessful attack. 


No matter how cold it gets out- 
side it will still be hot compared 
with the “near-absolute-Zero” tem- 
peratures discussed (p. 18) by Vern- 
on Brink. Science has now  suc- 
ceeded in driving the thermometer 
down to minus-459 degrees F., a 
scant fraction of a degree above the 
point where all molecular motion 
theoretically ceases. In this super- 
cold world, nature plays strange 
tricks. Also, science is learning how 
to improve many products by sub- 
mitting them to this intense cold. 


Benjamin Melnitsky, author of 
“Has Industry Junked The Private 
Inventor?” (p. 20), is a science 
writer who has appeared in many 
periodicals. His thesis is this: in 
its preoccupation with modern re- 
search, industry has tended to un- 
derrate, if not ignore, the private 
inventor. The author contends that 
companies which pass up the pri- 
vate inventor may be losing the 
services of Twentieth Century Edi- 


' sons, Whitneys and Westinghouses. 
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Main dining room of Chicago’s newest Toffenetti restau- 
rant, 65 W. Monroe Street. 


Al. Bednash, Manager, checking temperatures on gas-fired 
water heating installation, consisting of three booster boilers 
with a capacity of 225 gallons each and a 750-gallon 
storage tank. 


Dario L. Toffenetti, one of the city’s leading restaurateurs, has seven es- 
tablishments in Chicago and one in New York City. For a long time he has 
been glorifying the Idaho potato. Now, in addition to the potato, he is fea- 
turing the oyster, either on the half shell, fried, or in succulent stews. 


The Toffenetti restaurants in Chicago serve approximately 12,500 
meals each day. In the operation of a modern restaurant, hot water plays 
a very important part. To provide for the 20,000 gallons of hot water re- 
quired daily in the new Monroe Street restaurant for sterilized dishwashing 


and other cleaning purposes, gas-fired equipment has been installed to 
assure fast, efficient and economical service. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


Has Progress Overcarried? 

aa Ludlum Steel Corporation has just 
“come up with a startling piece of intelligence. 
ke a host of publicly owned companies, it had joined 
the trend toward extensive and: elaborately illus- 
ited annual reports. Then the corporate manage- 
ent began asking itself questions. The result was a 
tvey of A. L. stockholders to determine what type 
annual report they preferred: One, a colorful, well 
ustrated report; two, a one-color, factual report; or, 
ree, financial statistics and auditors’ letter only. 
Almost 55 per cent of the replying stockholders 
eferred a plain, factual report compared with 29.6 
r cent who wanted an elaborate presentation. Thir- 
en per cent voted for the very simplest kind of a 
port so the total favoring a comparatively simple 
eatment was 68 per cent. 

We would be the last to say that the trend toward 
bellishment has not greatly improved annual re- 
orts. The Allegheny Ludlum inquiry suggests, how- 
er, that other companies might survey their stock- 
slders to see whether the trend has gone too far. 


Now For The Causes! 

FTER seven months of general debate, the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, moving with sudden 
aste, has clamped ceilings on wages and prices. In 
king this action, the government followed the gen- 
al public conception of the way to control inflation 
nd ran diametrically counter to the opinion of al- 
ost all economists. 

In mid-December, the Psychological Corporation 
arveyed public opinion asking which of four actions 
vould do most to keep the value of the dollar from 
ropping more. Of the respondents, 65 per cent said 
rice control, 32 per cent said wage control, Zeiper 
ent said cutting down on non-military expenditures 
nd 11 per cent said increasing taxes. 

Almost simultaneously 220 economists representing 
re colleges and universities, collaborated in drafting 
n anti-inflation plan. They recommended the elimi- 
ation of non-urgent government expenditures, an in- 
rease in taxes to maintain a cash surplus in the fed- 
ral budget, and restrictions on credit for purposes not 
ssential to defense. 

_ The government's own wage stabilization board is- 
ued a statement in which it said price and wage con- 
trol “will not by itself attack inflation at its sources 
ae will merely conceal and defer its effects.” 

' What the experts are saying is that rising prices are 
not a disease but the symptom of a disease. They are 
the reflection of an increase in the money supply un- 
matched by an increase in the supply of goods. 

+n other words the government has put the cart 
before the horse. The question is, will the situation 


woe 


be righted? Will the money supply available to con- 
sumers be brought into balance with the supply of 
civilian goods by higher taxation and credit curbs? 
If it is not, the most that the new price and wage 
controls can do will be to hold the line as the OPA 
did during World War If. At worst they will break 
down as the OPA did after World War Il, when 
patriotic public support for controls was lost. 

In any event, the new controls will have no final 
bearing on the degree of inflation the country does 
or does not have. That problem must still be solved 
by Congress, the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
authorities. New that steps have been taken to satisfy 
the public clamor for treatment of the symptoms, 
let’s hope for speedy work on the causes. 


Z Uncle Sam Umbrella Man 

LMOST everyone in New York is bubbling over 

with praise for the city’s professional rainmaker 
who has increased rainfall in the municipal area to 
six per cent above normal. Note that we say “almost 
everyone,” for there is one group of New Yorkers— 
resort owners by trade—who are so thoroughly dis- 
turbed over Meteorologist Howell’s efforts that they 
recently sought an injunction to call off the whole 
unnatural business. Although the court quashed the 
complaint on grounds that the resort owners had “no 
vested property rights in the clouds and the moisture 
therein,” the case did raise arresting legal questions. 

When Dr. Howell makes rain fall on Peekskill, is 
he purloining rain that should have fallen on Tona- 
wanda—250 miles to the west? Who owned the rain 
in the first place—Peekskill or Tonawanda? And if 
Tonawanda’s vineyards suffer, can the grapegrowers 
sue Dr. Howell, New York City and/or bothe 

These intricate problems have not escaped the eye 
of Senator Clint Anderson of New Mexico, who has 
just introduced a bill in Congress attempting to cover 
such legal claims. Where would the Senator place the 
responsibility? Not on the rainmakers nor on cities 
availing themselves of rainmaking services. No, Sena- 
tor Anderson would place full responsibility on good 
old, take-care-of-everyone Washington. The federal 
government would pay all damage claims arising out 
of wayward weather manipulation. The Senator would 
establish a new government agency—the “Weather 
Control Commission” —which would license responsible 
rainmakers, and have power to send “weather boot- 
leggers” to jail. 

This is not a legal journal and we do not claim 
legal sagacity. Nevertheless, with Uncle Sam’s present 
elobal liabilities we think additional ones should not 
literally be rained on him. 
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A Message 

Of Vital 
Importance 

To Holders 

Of Government 


Defense Contracts 


A New And Valuable 


Service To You 


A wide variety of Chicago area 
companies now have manufac- 
turing time plus essential facili- 
ties available to assist you in 
federal 


fulfilling your govern- 


ment defense contract work. 
These concerns are seeking sub- 
contracts from companies having 


defense work. 


For your convenience, the an- 
nouncements of a number of 
these concerns, specifying the 
particular type of work they are 
equipped to do, been 
grouped on page 41 of this issue 
of Commerce Magazine. 


have 


By checking these an- 
nouncements regularly, you 
will find valuable aid in 
fulfilling your government 
contract. 


| 


e A-Bomb Protection — A Uni- 
versity of Chicago professor of sur- 


| gery reports that people inside a 


brick or concrete building are 
“reasonably” well protected against 
fatal atom-bomb radiations. The 
universitys surgery department 
found that 15 out of. 20 dogs pro- 
tected with a lead head shield a 
quarter-inch thick survived X-ray 
doses which had been uniformly 
fatal in previous experiments. While 
similar human headgear is _prob- 
ably impractical, the tests indicate 
that being inside a brick or concrete 
structure provides comparable safe- 
ty and therefore should be “reason- 
ably adequate protection” against 
radiation. 


© Better Jeeps — The mighty jeep, 
which won global fame in World 
War II, is better than ever today, 
according to Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors, Inc., which recently received a 
$63,000,000 order for the rugged 
military vehicles. The new jeeps 
being readied for combat duty are 
completely waterproof and_ thus 
able to operate under several feet 
of water. They have also been de- 
signed to operate at maximum ef- 
ficiency in extreme heat and cold. 


e@ Aluminum Output Up — Alumi- 
num production this year will be 
in excess of 1,600,000,000 pounds or 
within 10 per cent of the peak 
World War II year, according to 
Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., president 
of Reynolds Metals Company. AlI- 
though the anticipated 1951 pro- 
duction level will be double that 
of 1946, 1952 production, Mr. Rey- 
nolds forecasts, will rise still further 
to 2,200,000,000 pounds, a_ 50 per 
cent increase over 1950. 


@ Electronic Fishing — America’s 
commercial fishermen are turning 
more and more to scientific devices. 
3endix Aviation Corporation’s Pa- 


cific division reports that produ 
tion of electronic depth recordd 
— popularly called “fish-finders” ' 
was up 200 per cent in 1950. T 
echo-sounding device, along wi’ 
such navigational aids as radio an 
radar, is revolutionizing commerci} 
fishing, according to Bendix. 


e@ New Industry Boom — An indi 
try that was virtually non-existeg 
a decade ago grossed a whoppii 
$1,500,000,000 last year. The indu 
try, of course, is television. Rad 
Corporation of America reports tl 
set purchases last year increasé 
more than 100 per cent over 194: 
with gross sales of all manufactw 
ers rising to the billion and a ha: 
dollar figure. : 


@ Synthetic Rubber — Productic 
of synthetic rubber began la‘ 
month at the Institute, W. Vé 
plant of the B. F. Goodrich Ch 
cal Company. The huge plam 
which was reactivated in 70 day 
has a rated capacity of 90,000 lor 
tons a year, almost equal to on 
month’s consumption in this cou 
try. Capacity production is expecte 
to be achieved at the plant by ear 
April. by 


e Hot Rail Shipment! — One 
the strangest railroad cargoes 
record moved 200 miles across Nov 
Scotia recently. The cargo, a whit 
hot, 15-ton ingot with a temper 
ture of 1770 degrees F., was shippe 
from a steel plant in Sydney | 
another steel plant in Trento: 
Nova Scotia, The extraordinary tri 
reportedly saved nearly two mont 
of processing time, because an ing 
would normally have to be coole 
for about six weeks before shi 
ment, then reheated for 10 da 
before it could be reworked. Tl 
stripped ingot was shipped in a ca 
iron box heavily insulated wi 

(Continued on page 45) : j 
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me 


for 100 Years 


lke birthday greetings that please 
us most are those that call us “good neighbor” 
... two words saying we are at home in all com- 
munities along the Illinois Central. 


Time was when we could count neighbors on our 
fingers. But as our lines opened new lands, new 
families followed. They traveled far, from Eastern 
states and abroad, to the lonely Midwest prairies; 
many earned a stake for farm or store by laying 
Illinois Central rails. 


As our railroad spread south to the Gulf, west to 
the Missouri River and southeast to Birmingham, 
we found more good friends to serve and work 
with, many far beyond our railheads. Joining with 
old friends and new, we helped to cement the 
Middle-North and the Middle-South into the 
land called Mid-America. 


For 100 years the Ill nois Central has made Mid- 
America’s life its own... carrying the products 
of farm, mine and factory to market and bring- 
ing back the needs of daily life. 


Bu the Illinois Central believes, and always has, 
in looking beyond transportation. For the well- 
being of every farm, factory, mine, forest and 
person is the root from which our own well-being 
springs. For example— 


_.. The Illinois Central opened the first shaft coal 
mine in Illinois, helped make coal the power 
around which industrial Mid-America has grown. 


__. The Illinois Central carried the first refrigerated 
rail-shipment of perishable fruit, helped launch a 
new agricultural development that puts fresh fruits 
on every table the year ‘round. 


to Mid-America 


... Today the Illinois Central helps farmers grow 
better crops and raise finer livestock. And each 
year it seeks sites for new industries to help swell 
community payrolls. 


Tis all these years the Illinois Central has 
worked to keep itself sturdy and progressive. It 
has created a strong financial foundation—to pave 
the way for needed improvements and to meet 
and handle emergencies as they arise. 


Faith in Mid-America started the Illinois Central 
on its way a century ago. That faith has contin- 
ued, unquenched. Today’ we believe that Mid- 
America is the nation’s new frontier of opportu- 
nity... for the individual, for industry and for 
commerce. 


With this future before us, we are determined 
that the Illinois Central shall continue fo earn, by 
useful work and constant helpfulness, the honor 
of being “good neighbor” to all Mid-America. 


Vip President 


TOWERED 
PRODUCTION 
with McCLOUD 


PEST CONTROL 
SERVICE Even in plants where 


rats, roaches and other pests can’t harm 


4 


goods or materials — they can and do cre- 
ate serious problems in employee relations. 
Because workers hold management respon- 
sible for roaches in lunch-boxes, rats in 
lockers! That’s why it’s important that you 
protect your plant against pest infestations 
of any kind...with a McCloud scientifi- 


cally-planned Pest Control Program. 


Write for the facts on the McCloud system 


of permanent pest control — today! 


wecloup 


W. B. McCLOUD 
& COMPANY 


612 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, III. 
SUperior 7-7533 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


| Entering Service 


The National 
Industrial Confer- 
ence Board has 
just surveyed 180 
companies regard- 


Many Companies 
Aiding Employes 


_ing planned benefits to employes 


leaving for military duty. The prin- 
cipal findings were: 

Almost all companies are count- 
ing time in uniform in determining 
length of service for pension plan 
eligibility. Three out of four com- 
panies with contributory pension 
plans are suspending all payments 
for employes in uniform, and about 


| the same percentage of those com- 


panies with non contributory plans 
will continue to make contributions 
for employes while in service. 

Only about one in ten companies 


_ having group life insurance plans 
_is extending coverage to departing 
_ employes who continue making pay- 


| Find Employment 
| Market Alluring 


| ments, since insurance carriers usu- 
| ally 
| existing rates. About one out olf 


forbid military coverage at 
five companies canceling group life 
coverage expect, however, to con- 
tribute toward an employe’s govern- 


ment insurance premiums. About 


_ one out of four companies surveyed 


having group hospitalization plan 


_to continue dependency coverage 
| where it exists. Finally, about half 


the surveyed firms which have 


| a Christmas bonus plan to consider 


departing employes as partly or 
wholly eligible for such payments. 


Engineering 
graduates — who 
were virtually a 
drug on the em- 
ployment market 
last June — are now the object of 
the liveliest “men wanted” search 
in years. The Illinois Institute of 
Technology reports that the short- 
age of engineering graduates, which 
it believes will be even more criti- 


Engineering Grads 


Trends tie 
FINANCE and BUSINES: 


& 


> 
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cal in the future, has already © 
duced some “unusual trends” — 
employe recruitment. 4 

More companies than ever bel 
are now interviewing prospeé 
college graduates, according to Il’ 
nois Tech, and they are raising tlt 
salary ante to lure the relative 
few young engineers who are avai 
able. There is scarcely an enginee 
ing graduate who seriously consi 
ers a job paying less than $275 5 
month to start. Hlinois Tech x 
ports that one company offere 
$500 a month for a beginning elé 
tronic engineer in mid-January. — 

Meanwhile, the school notes thes 
further employment trends: indv 
try is seeking female engineers ff 
the first time; on-the-spot hirin, 
also occurring for the first “ids 
engineers in sales and service wop 
in industry are being channeled i 
to strictly engineering functior 
draft-eligible engineers are beit 
hired so long as they have not 
ceived their first notice; and indv 
try training programs have be 
curtailed or eliminated me 
the largest companies. College grav 
uates instead are being placed ir 
mediately in engineering work. ¥ 


: 


« « Did 


see 


One of t D 
strongest elemen 
the nation 
economy, from th 
viewpoint of bot 
productive efficiency and financi: 
liquidity, is the farm communit 
This is the gist of a recent stuc 
by the Institute of Life Insuran 
indicating that American farme 
are in an exceptionally strong po: 
tion to aid the nation’s defense € 
fort. Their total assets at the ~ 
ginning of 1951 reached a reco1 
high of more than $134 billions, 
two and a half times the level o} 


Farmers Seen At 


Peak of Prosperity in 
And Efficiency 


3 
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Here’s why I buy through Englewood — 


7. The reputation of both Englewood and the manufacturers they 
represent stand behind goods purchased, thus necessary ad- 
justments are immediate, saving me costs and delays. 


|. I get a one-stop service with prompt delivery of replace- 
| ment parts and maintenance supplies and special attention to 

| a rush phone order. 

i I pay lowest prices—quolity parts ond products ot the 8, My diversified electrical items purchased at Englewood repre: 
| 

: 


lowest cost are assured by Englewood's buying volume and sent a substantial account while the same volume would be a 


Bees ETICE® very small account to any manufacturer. 


. | waste no time poring over manufacturer's catalogs, , ; : s Q ; 
sweating out future delivery dates or delayed shipments. 9, More personal attention, credit consideration, assistance with 
M sal -as fluid 4 ‘ ded j problems, information and data on new products and their 
6 y y capital remains tut —not tle up in unnee e invento- application, all are part of Englewood’s service. 

| ries with their attendant investment risks due to price fluctuations. 

. Ihave no obsolete parts to dispose of when equipment Englewood carries 20,000 quality electrical products In stock to 


insure the most complete service to Electrical Contractors, Industrial 
Firms, Utilities and Appliance Dealers in the mid-west area. Fast 
delivery service from our 3 key distributing centers promptly suo- 
plies you with the goods you need as you need them. 


changes are made. 


1, Buying from Englewood saves high freight rates on less than 
 carload lots, warehouse costs, stock handling, inventory record 


and added bookkeeping expense. 


Be sure to stop at ENGLEWOOD'’S Booth No. 34, PRODUCTS SHOW 
February 20-21-22, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS TO SERVE YOU BEST 
[a ee 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS Oo CHICAGO 5801 S. Halsted St., ENglewood 4-7500 


LATA lew cod -@ ROCKFORD 124N. First St, Rockford 3-5441 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 3) SOUTH BEND 325N. Lafayette Blvd., Phone 4-1173 
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OW can I get a subcontract?” 
Basically, the answer to this 
question is that a company 
ust sell its services to those com- 
nies which already have prime 
ntracts with the federal govern- 
ent. Note the word “sell” for it 
essential to an effective search 
yr subcontract work. 

‘Any company seeking defense 
ork at the subcontract level must 
licit business by every sales de- 
ice and technique it utilizes in 
eking peacetime business. Such 


eacetime sales tools as_ solicita- 
on letters, brochures, trade and 
usiness publication advertising, 


nd personal interviews with pros- 
ects are indispensable in seeking 
bcontracts for war work. 

“A subcontract for war produc- 
ion is nothing more than a con- 
act between two private com- 
anies. One — the prime contractor 
- already has a contract with the 
overnment. The subcontractor 
erely agrees to supply goods or 
ervices to the prime contractor. 
there are, of course, “sub-subcon- 
racts,” “sub-sub-subcontracts,” and 
o on through many tiers of second- 
ry contractors, all supplying goods 
nd services in the production 


(a= “"\ subcontract for war produc- 
jon is basically a private contract be- 
ween two private companies’ 


Korth photo 
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Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry 


There Are A Number Of Special Procedures To Follow 


In Addition To Using Every Selling Device Available 


chain leading to the execution of 
the prime contract. 

A subcontract may involve a 
small amount or millions of dol- 
lars. It may be for a simple item 
no different from those purchased 
by the prime contractor from the 
subcontracting company in ordi- 
nary peacetime business. On the 
other hand, a subcontract may be 
a complicated production responsi- 
bility, requiring new factories, new 
machinery and several years’ work. 


Contract “Buyers’ Market” 


At the present stage of the na- 
tional defense program, federal 
contracting officers, prime contrac- 
tors and many would-be subcon- 
tractors are unanimously agreed 
that many more companies are 
seeking subcontracts than there are 
subcontracts to go around. It is a 
buyer’s market. Hence, those seek- 
ing subcontracts must work all the 
more aggressively if they are to get 
this type of business. 

There are certain aids in solicit- 
ing subcontracts which are not 
available to companies seeking 
peacetime business. In the first 
place, companies wanting subcon- 
tracts will find that most govern- 
ment contracting officers will dis- 
cuss the solicitation of subcontracts 
in their field. Therefore, a company 


soliciting subcontracts would be 
well advised to have a representa- 
tive call regularly upon nearby 
contracting officers. 

Lists of federal buying offices are 
also available. One each should be 
procured for Army, Navy, Air 
Force and civilian federal purchas- 
ing agencies. ‘They are obtainable 
from the buying offices themselves 
and from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Ask 
for: “How To Sell to the United 
States Army” (30c), “Follow Me— 
A Guide For Selling to the United 
States Air Force” (free), and “Sell- 
ing to the Navy” (15c). 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. and Industry has compiled 
a “Directory of Federal Govern- 
ment Purchasing Offices for Chi- 
cago Companies” for the assistance 
of companies in this area. The 
directory is available without charge 
from the association, One North 
LaSalle street. 

Field service offices of the de- 
partment of commerce also have 
a “Government Procurement Man- 
ual,’ available in their own offices 
and at some chambers of commerce, 
banks and other interested organiza- 
tions. The field service has trained 
personnel to help a manufacturer 
use the manual in organizing his 
subcontract solicitation program. 
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(In Chicago, the field service office 
of the department of commerce 1S 
located at 332 South Michigan ave- 
nue.) 

One of the most important aids 
to a company soliciting subcon- 
tracts is the list of companies which 
have been awarded ‘non-secret” 
prime contracts in excess of $25,- 
000, their addresses, the kind and 
quantity of goods called for in the 
contract, the dollar amount of each 
contract and the name and address 
of the government contracting 
agency involved. This list, called 
“Consolidated Synopsis of Contract 
Award Information,” is compiled 
and released by the department of 
commerce. 


Ideal Prospect List 

It is an ideal prospect list for 
the subcontract seeker, telling him 
exactly who his prospects are. The 
list may also provide leads to prime 
contract opportunities. If a manu- 
facturer finds that the government 
has made a purchase of goods in 
his line, he may ask the govern- 
ment buying agency indicated in 
the list to include his company 
among those invited to bid or asked 


to negotiate on the next such 
purchase. 
The award information list is 


published each week. Copies may 
be obtained from any department 
of commerce field office, but com- 
panies must send a messenger to 
pick them up. The department 
will not mail them. 


Chicago firms may also obtain 
copies from the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry 
which reproduces and mails them 


A company should emphasize its ability to meet specifications exactly 


each week to concerns asking to be 
placed on this special mailing list. 
Several private publishers have also 
undertaken to publish and sell this 
bulletin as well as a daily prime 
contract bid invitation list that is 
made available, but not mailed by 
the government. 


“Secret” Contracts 

None of these lists include in- 
formation involving “secret” con- 
tracts. A large volume of defense 
work is carried out under such 
“secret” contracts. By following 
newspapers and trade journals 
closely, a businessman will usually 
find references to the awarding of 
such contracts. Sometimes a com- 
pany will be permitted to announce 
that it has been awarded a_sub- 
stantial order for the construction 
of weapons, airplanes or engines, 
yet the contract award will not turn 
the official list because it 


up on 
involves some. classified informa- 
tion. 

In addition to these aids to 


prospective subcontractors, there is 
an important selling technique 
which sets subcontract solicitation 
apart from ordinary selling. It is 
simply this: a company must em- 
phasize its ability to meet specifica- 
tions exactly. This is even more 
important than demonstrating abil- 
ity to improve upon specifications, 
especially if the latter involves 
higher prices. 

The best way to do this is by way 
of a very simple presentation of 


the facts about one’s company. 
Elaboration is unnecessary. A_re- 
cent supplement to the depart- 


ment of 


commerce “Government 


- &, 
es 
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Procurement Manual” spelled ov 
these specific recommendations: F 

1. A party seeking a subcontra 
should first prepare a general d 
cription of his plant, facilities an 
location. ; 

2. Next, he should prepare a li: 
of his equipment with brief d 
scription of the type, size an 
condition of machines. This ii 
formation is very important, sina 
a prime contractor will then b 
able to determine the size an 
character of the work which ca 
be done in the prospective suh 
contractor’s establishment. ; 

3. A statement should be mai 
as to how much machine capaciti 
is available. In the preparation c 
this information, it would be we 
to describe the products which an 
now being made or have been ma 
in the past, and, if possible, t 
tell the prime contractor whethe 
plans are to continue and at wha 
rate present products will continut 
to be made. In other words, thf 
prime contractor will be concerneé 
about the priority a subcontractc¢ 
will give to the prime contractor1 
orders. A description of the presers 
or previous products will, of course 
considerably assist the prime cori 
tractor in determining the type 
work which the prospective sul! 
contractor can best handle. — 

4. A potential subcontracto 
should tell the prime contractc 
what his capacity or source of nev 
tools is — or would be. If toob 
are to be supplied by outside toc 
shops, it is most important tha: 
the prime contractor know wheri 
these shops are, because he is ir 
terested in knowing the time re 
quired to “tool up” the job he i 
interested in placing. a 


5. Prime contractors should b 
told what kind of delivery facili 
ties are available. Is a_ railroae 
siding near? Can shipment be mad. 
by air if required? 4 


6. In selling services to a prim 
contractor, it would be wise t 
give a description of your organiza 
tion and some information on you 
key personnel. Their experienc 
may be a good selling point. Alse 
include the number and kind o 
employes on your payroll, and an 
other pertinent information relat 
ing to your labor force and th 


available labor supply. 4 


7. A prime contractor will wah 
(Continued on page 25) j 


LUKEWARM 
‘TO VERY HOT: 
THE SEARCH FOR 
AMERICAN RUBBER 


THREATENING | interna- 
tional situation has suddenly 
stepped up the pace of a scien- 
ic treasure hunt that has been 
derway in lukewarm fashion for 
better part of the last half-cen- 
ry. The goal: economical methods 
cultivating natural rubber in the 
mericas. 

The urgency of the search for 
bans of growing rubber in this 
misphere is not difficult to un- 
rstand. By far the largest share 
| the nation’s natural rubber now 
mes from Southeast Asia planta- 
bns within easy Communist strik- 
@ distance. And, although syn- 
etic rubber tires may be adequate 
r passenger cars, tires for trucks, 
in carriers and other heavy duty 
ilitary vehicles still require large 
srcentages of natural rubber to 
ithstand rough service. 

/Even now, the big Asiatic planta- 
pns are producing below capacity. 
ench Indo-China’ is producing 
aly about half of its annual ca- 
acity of 100,000 tons of natural 
bber. The Malay Peninsula 1S 
roducing close to its capacity of 
)0,000 tons, but on the other hand 
ndonesia is turning out only about 
vo-thirds of its potential 700,000 
ms a year. 

During the past three years the 
‘ited States has consumed an av- 
rage of 700,000 tons of natural 
bber. Meanwhile, synthetic con- 
mption, which. stood at 430,618 
ons in 1948 and 397,139 tons in 
949, will doubtless show a sharp 
ise in 1951 as the government's re- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Mexican guayule seeds for research 


‘be 


Guayule harvester picks up shrubs, chops them, blows pieces into truck 
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RADAR VS. A-BOMB 


By Next June, America’s Vast Radar Net Will 


HE odds against a successful 

atom bomb attack against con- 

tinental United States will rise 
sharply this summer. 

The reason: by the end of June 
the United States Air Force expects 
to have a vast radar warning net- 
work raised along the nation’s 
shores. The radar net, with its un- 
counted electronic eyes peeled for 
enemy bombers, will reduce the 
possibility of a successful attack. 
But — in the frank opinion of 
military experts — it will fall some- 
what short of providing absolute 
security against atomic destruction. 

Essentially, the radar warning 
system is designed to signal the 
approach of enemy planes while 
they are still about 150 miles out. 


<i 
AN vg 


Beamless radar shelter of fiber glass 
G rubber is supported by air pressure 


Offer Partial, But Not Complete, Protectio 


By MITCHELL GORDON 


The warning would give civilians 
a chance to seek shelter, and also 
give the military time to rush de- 
fending planes into the air to inter- 
cept the enemy before he could 
reach his target. 

The radar net consists of a series 
of radar listening posts — exactly 
how many is a closely-guarded sec- 
ret. In warmer climates, a radar 
post is a simple framework tower 
with living quarters for crew below 
and a semi-circular antenna rotat- 
ing on top. In colder climates, the 
towers are enclosed and the an- 
tenna is protected in a pressurized 
rubber dome through which radar 
beams penetrate. 


Coastal Defense Ring 


The air force began building 
these stations early in 1950. They 
are being erected along the nation’s 
Pacific coast, including Alaska, and 
along the Atlantic coast from the 
northern tip of Maine to the south- 
ern border of South Carolina. 
They’re also being built along the 
Canadian border — with only a gap 


Planes crossing beam are noted in operations room of radar listening station 


Dent A ey 


in the sparsely-settled area betwee 
Montana and Minnesota — to guar 
against possible attack from Russi 
across the Arctic. About half | 
dozen “security areas” within 
United States, notably atomic r 
search sites at Oak Ridge, Tem 
Los Alamos, N. M., and Hanfore 
Wash., are being doubly protecte: 
with their own radar networks. — 
Pre-Korea, the radar system wa 
not scheduled for completion unti 
mid-1953, but Congress has sinc 
appropriated upwards of $50,000 
000 to step up the completion dat. 
to mid-1951. Some sections are a 
ready in operation — how man® 
and in what locations are additiom 
al military secrets. 2 
Upon completion, the radar ne 
will have cost well over $300, 000, 
000 in construction and equipmen: 
alone. In addition, however, Amer? 
can taxpayers will have to shell ou 
many more millions of dollars ever 
year for leasing sites occupied by 
the stations (the United States own: 
less than a half-dozen sites) and fo 
ordinary operating expenses. z 


Gaps In Network 
Even at this price, the Unitec 
States is not buying complete in 
surance against a mainland ‘Pear 
Harbor.” The net will not be al 
absolute guarantee against sur prist 
air attacks, mainly because enemy 
planes could sneak under it. Radai 
just can’t do the job. Air fore 
officials readily admit this, thougt 
they insist their net will be bette 
than no warning system at all. 
Enemy planes can sneak unde 
the net because of a basic weaknes 
in radar itself. Radar beams refus 
to follow the earth’s curvature. In 


4 


in 


Sa 


s a three hours’ climb to this radar post 


ead of hugging the surface over 
e horizon, they shoot off into 
pace. 

| An enemy pilot wishing to take 
dvantage of this would simply 
ave to lower his altitude to, say, 
00 feet, as he comes into radar’s 
50-mile range. So long as he re- 
hained below this altitude, he 
rould be able to come within 50 
iles of a radar station before he 
fould cross the beam. He cannot 
e detected until he crosses it, be- 
ause the electrons in the beam 
aust hit the plane and bounce back 
s bright dots on a darkened radar 
creen before his presence is re- 
ealed. 

Furthermore, the radar “net” has 
irtually unavoidable gaps, especial- 
y where high mountains pierce the 
‘adar beams. In such places, an 
memy pilot would not even berre- 
uired to lower his altitude to 
eid radar detection. The air force 
‘igures it isn’t worth filling in all 
such gaps because this would about 


, , 
riple the price of the project — to 


Army Air Force photos 


atop snowcapped peak in Aleutians 


at least $1 billion, according’ to one 
estimate. 

“We would rather have that ex- 
tra money for more and _ faster 
planes,” one air force colonel de- 
clares. “What good is it to know 
an enemy is coming, when you have 


Replica of intri 


cate radar equipment being used in nation’s $30 
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nothing to send up to stop him 
withe” 

Even with the gaps filled in, 
however, the enemy would be able 
to sneak in under the net. Why, 
then, is the country spending so 
much money on it? 

In the words of one air strate- 
gist, “At least it should keep enemy 
planes coming low, and there are 
two advantages in that: it makes 
the plane an easier target and it 
makes it more difficult for an ene- 
my bombardier to judge when to 
drop his bombs.” 


Additional Protection 


Air force officials concede that 
neither are tremendous advantages 
in an era of jet speeds and atom 
devastation. A plane moving at 600 
to 700 miles an hour is an extreme- 
ly difficult target even at low alti- 
tudes. And, if he is carrying atom 
bombs, pin-point accuracy is hardly 
necessary. 

Military men also concede’ that 
in permitting planes to sneak under 
it, the net has a very serious flaw. - 
To correct it, they’ve conceived at 
least two defense schemes so far — 
though neither are considered prac- 
tical at the moment. 

One calls for operating a “flying 
net” above the one on the ground. 
Radar-equipped planes would train 
their beams downward to scan the 
area over the ground station’s hori- 
zon. The Navy recently converted 
a Constellation to experiment with 
this idea. However, Navy men re- 
port that keeping such planes in 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Complicated ‘Helium Cryostat’’ designed by Arthur D. Little, 


Al Chilling Story..... 
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Look Out—When The Thermometer 
Hits Bottom at —459! 


Science Probes A Weird World Near “True Zero” 


By VERNON E. BRINK 


URING their frigid winter 
campaigns of World War II, 
German and Russian soldiers 
often confronted a more sinister foe 
than the enemy beyond the front 
lines. As the temperature dove far 
below zero, nature began playing 
Jayonets, taken from 
warm barracks into the bitter cold, 


weird tricks. 


Gun 
mechanisms jammed, artillery range- 
finders went out of kilter, and giant 
caterpillar tank treads split open at 
the slightest movement. 


shattered as if made of glass. 


Even 


breathing became a mayor, and 
sometimes, fatal effort. 
Such low-temperature freaks — 


which have been experienced more 
recently by American forces in Ko- 
rea—are but a hint of far stranger 
occurrences when the mercury is 
scientifically depressed in the lab- 
oratory. Even Siberia’s 90-degree-be- 
low-zero record of 50 years ago is 
sizzling hot compared with indoor 
temperatures now being achieved 
by a little-publicized group of scien- 
tists called “cryogenists.” After years 


of painstaking research, these spe 
cialists in super-cold have succeede 
by means of new equipment am 
techniques in pushing laborator 
readings down to all-time lows ¢ 
159 degrees below zero. 

This is only a fraction of one d 
gree above what cryogenists ca 
the lowest possible temperature 
absolute zero (0 degrees on the Ke 
vin scale or minus-459.6 degrees o 
the Fahrenheit scale). Theoreticall 
no heat remains in any substan 
at absolute zero. Ordinarily, a 
matter contains heat or, as physics 
call it, thermal disturbance. Tl 
higher the temperature of a su 


stance, the faster its molecul 
dance about. The lower the tet 
perature, the slower the motio 


Cryogenists believe that if absolu 
zero were attained, all molecul 
motion would stop. 

No one of course has ever froz 
a substance to absolute zero ar 
apparently, no one ever will. B 


, Sees oot 
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entists believe they will eventual- 
succeed in driving temperatures 
wn to perhaps a millionth of a 
gree above absolute zero. 


The laboratory campaign to 
rink the thermometer to record 
ws is anything but idle dabbling 
 curlosity’s sake. By studying the 
havior of substances at close to 
solute zero, scientists are learning 
ly materials act the way they do 
normal temperatures. Thus, they 
e paving the way for important 
‘w scientific advances. Better gaso- 
1e, tougher steel, more durable 
ibber and improved glass are just 
few among many products emerg- 
g from cryogenic laboratories. 


Nature Plays Tricks! 


Physicists have discovered that 
eryday articles undergo radical 
anges in the incredibly deep cold 
oduced in modern cryogenic lab- 
atories. A tennis ball chilled to 
degrees below zero drops to the 
oor with a dull thud, and no 
unce. A banana, dipped a split 
cond in super cold, shatters like 
icicle when dropped. A tender 
eak, after being immersed in 
ience’s deep freezer, can be splin- 
red with a hammer; iron and steel 
rumble from a gentle tap. Other 
etals, when subjected to intense 
ld, become super-conductors of 
ectricity, losing all electrical re- 
stance. 

Another significant aspect 
f low-temperature research 
the opportunity it affords 
probe into the mysteries 
f matter itself. Consider 
elium, the lighter-than-air, 
ombustible gas used in 
alloons and airships. When 
educed to 456 degrees be- 
sw zero, helium becomes a 
iquid. But what a liquid! 
ts weird antics are un- 
erving —, even to scientists. 


‘If you place an empty 
ar in the center of a tank 
alf-full of liquid helium, 
-he helium climbs right up 
he sides of the jar and 


Jows into it! In other 


t with a whirling motion, 
it would whirl forever — 
that is, if it did 


Gravity appears to be de 
super-cold liquid oxygen 


not evaporate. Science calls this 
strange behavior ‘“‘super-fluidity” 
and some think it may be a fourth 
state of matter. One physicist be- 
lieves that further research with 
liquid helium may lead the way to 
fundamental discoveries about mat- 
ter as important as those made pos- 
sible by nuclear fission. 


Research Increasing 

Most super-cold temperature 
work in the United States is spon- 
sored by the Office of Naval Re- 
search and much of it is kept se- 
cret. Twenty-five years ago there 
were only five laboratories in the 
world, three in Europe and two in 
North America, equipped to work 
at the low temperatures where gases 
such as hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen 
and helium became liquids. Today 
about 30 cryogenic laboratories are 
scattered across the country at such 
places as the University of Cali- 
fornia, Johns Hopkins University, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the National Bureau 
of Standards. Commercial organiza- 
tions such as General Electric Com- 
pany and Westinghouse Electric 
Company are also beginning low- 
temperature programs. 


Until a few years ago every cryo- 
genic laboratory had to construct 
its own low-temperature equipment 
expense, 


but this 


at tremendous 


fied when magnetic poles cause 
to climb sides of glass flask 


Ape: 


obstacle is now being overcome. 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., a chemical 
and engineering firm, now provides 
low-temperature apparatus for any 
company or institution interested in 
cryogenics. 

Westinghouse Electric Company 
has a_ typical cryogenic laboratory 
in East Pittsburgh, Pa., where Dr. 
Aaron Wexler and _ his associates 
can produce custom-made tempera- 
tures down to 452 degrees below 
zero as swiftly and automatically as 
a house refrigerator freezes ice 
cubes. With the aid of special tech- 
niques they can drop to within 
one-tenth of a degree of absolute 
zero. 


Producing “Super-Cold” 

A scientific description of how 
such low temperatures are achieved 
would be rather steep reading for 
most laymen. Essentially, the cold- 
making process starts with helium 
gas stored in tanks attached to the 
ceiling of the laboratory. The gas 
is piped into a special, four-stage 
compressor system where its pres- 
sure is greatly raised. Throughout 
the process electronic and mechani- 
cal controls stand guard over the 
high pressures enabling the scien- | 
tists to keep a constant check on 
the “cold” production. This high- 
pressure gas is then. put to work 
driving two piston engines and in 
so doing gives up a large amount 
of its energy in the form of 
heat — thus cooling it. 

The process is repeated, 
lowering the temperature 
still further. Then a_ por- 
tion of the gas is allowed to 
expand through a small 
opening, cooling it to about 
452 degrees below zero, and 
changing the helium to 
liquid form. ‘Temperatures 
a fraction of a degree above 
absolute zero can be ob- 
tained by pumping a vacu- 
um above the liquid he- 
lium. This liquid “cold” is 
bottled up in a five-foot 
cylinder in the center of the 
apparatus. Materials to be 
studied then can be lowered 
into the cylinder, which is 
carefully insulated to pre- 
vent heat from leaking in. 

As can readily be seen, 
cryogenics is not for the 
weekend hobbyist. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Ewing Galloway 
Blacksmith Shop at Edison Institute, Henry Ford’s tribute to the great inventor 


In the rush of 20th Century research .. . 


HAS INDUSTRY JUNKED 


PRIVATE INVENTORS? 


If so, we may be losing the genius of modernday Edisons 


T IS a curious paradox that a 

nation which owes much of its 

industrial greatness to the inven- 
tive genius of men like Eli Whitney, 
George Westinghouse and ‘Thomas 
Edison is now inclined to regard 
an “inventor,” toiling away in his 
unkempt home laboratory, as some- 
thing of a _ lone-wolf eccentric. 
Stranger still is the fact that many 
industrial concerns harbor the as- 
sumption that inventive genius of 
Westinghouse and Edison calibre 
can be assembly-line produced in 
mammoth, richly-endowed research 
laboratories. 

No research laboratory, no matter 
how lavishly equipped, can take 
the place of true inventive genius. 
Our growing preoccupation with in- 
dustrial research has produced a 
dangerous decline in individual ‘in- 
ventive enterprise. Yet we can no 
more afford to lose the services of 
today’s inventors than industry can 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


afford to scrap the products of 
Edison’s “lone-wolt” creativeness. 

The skyrocketing growth of in- 
dustrial research in recent years 
has obscured the role of the individ- 
ual inventor. In the rush of Twen- 
tieth Century research, he has been 
labeled unnecessary and tossed into 
the industrial attic as a quaint, 
but no longer useful, heirloom. 


Industrial Heirloom? 


The fallacy of this viewpoint was 
emphasized by Dr. Vannevar Bush 
at a Congressional hearing shortly 
before World War II. There are 
many ideas in this country, Dr. 
Bush declared, “which are produced 
not by a group, but simply by rea- 
son of the fact that there are in- 
dividuals who have the keenness of 
analysis to see before anyone else a 


trend and a need, and to put t 
gether a combination or devia 
which will satisfy it. We need tho: 
people.” 

The late Dr. Frank B. jefe 
echoed these sentiments at the s 


found it necessary to consider idez 
of outside inventors, he answere 
“absolutely! We are continuall 
either buying patents or more fr 
quently in recent years obtainin1 
rights under patents.” 


Inventiveness Needed 


Fortunately, many of our larges 
firms continue to utilize the s 
ices of independent inventors. H- 
is welcomed at the Bell Labs, Ger 
eral Motors, International Busines 
Machines, and other concerns wit 
tremendous research laboratorie: 
This fact alone certainly demon 
strates that the industrial research 
er and the outside inventor are nc 
in competition with each othe 
The reason is simple: invention an 
research perform wholly differe 
functions. 


How many industrial researc: 
departments have equalled the ir 
vention output of James H. Rano 
3rd? Still in his thirties, he has tt 
his credit the Remington-Rano 
electric shaver, a massaging mat 
tress for hospitals which eliminate 
painful and sometimes fatal bec 
sores, a vacuum washing machin’ 
which was judged the most valu 
able invention of 1949, a drip- proo 
faucet, a fabric rated 10 time 
warmer than wool, an_ electroni 
device which prevents heart failur 
during delicate surgical operations 
To these can be added an electron 
ic burglar alarm system, nonwet 
ting diapers, a wheel chair whic 
can be operated with the tongue 0 
its paralyzed user, a cycle respira 
tor which enables patients unde 
anesthesia to breathe easily, a typ 
of ball point pen, and a_ nove 
watch strap. 


This is the output of but on 
modern inventor. The Diesel er 
gine, phenolic plastics, monotype 
case hardened steel, gyro compas: 
calcium carbide, Polaroid, the dia 
phone, the flotation process, ans 
most of the other important Twer 
tieth Century inventions have com 
not from the cooperative labor 

(Continued on page 28) 
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As practically everyone 
knows, television is the most 
widely discussed entertainment 
and advertising medium of 
modern times. And, practically 
éveryone — from child psy- 
chologists to your barber — 
has put in his two cents worth 
on the merits and demerits of 
Faye Emerson necklines, brew- 
er-sponsored Pulitzer Prize 
plays and color TV. Quite 
apart from opinionated chit- 
chat, the following article is 
the result of a systematic at- 
tempt to gauge the advertis- 
ing impact of television. It 1s 
based on the first of a series 
of psychological studies by 
Social Research, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, and — in the words of 
the author — gets down to 
“fundamentals.” In other 
words, the impact of television 
upon various segments of 
American society. Detailed 
analyses of this 66-page study 
are available through Social 
Research, Inc. The Editors. 


MERICAN society can be di- 
vided into six major classes, 
, each with clearly distinguish- 
ble modes of living. The two larg- 
st social classes, both numerically 
nd in terms of receptivity to “mass 
advertising,” are the so-called “up- 
per-middle” class and the “middle 
majority.” The “upper-middle” class 
comprising about 12 per cent of the 
population, provides the chief mar- 
ket for quality goods. The much 
larger “middle majority,” compris- 
ing about 65 per cent of the popu- 


i 


Psychologist Looks At 


TELEVISION 


nding that programs have sharp differences in “class appeal” 


By HARRIETT BRUCE MOORE 


Director of Psychological Research 
Social Research, Inc. 


lation, constitutes the real backbone 
of total consumer spending. 
Advertising and entertainment 
addressed to one of these social 
groups is sometimes regarded with 
indifference or distaste by the other. 


Kate Smith & Friend: 
wife and her slightly adolescent, 


While many people in all social 
classes use the same toothpaste or 
soap, they are frequently stimulated 
to buy them by wholly different 
reasons. From the television adver- 
tiser’s viewpoint, this difference be- 
gins with the TV set itself. 

In entertainment, as in travel, 
education, and intellectual interest, 
“upper-middle” class people are 
eager to acquire sophistication, Cos- 
mopolitan poise, and individuality 
in character and taste. Since televi- 
sion seldom satisfies such desires, 
“upper-middle” class people are cas- 
ual in their attitudes toward this 
medium. Their viewing time is er- 
ratic and their “loyalty” to TV is 


“'Personification of the stable, self-controlled ‘middle majority’ 
but basically good, husband” 


2 


Burr Tillstrom & Friends: They deal in 
problems of the ‘’upper middle classes” 


far less pronounced than that of 
the “middle majority.” 

In “upper-middle” class homes, 
TV is. for relaxing, ‘even killing 
time when there is nothing else to 
dow pExXcept for special programs, 
television will not cause rearrange- 
ment of household activities, dinner 
times and social affairs. Even in 
idle time, "TV must compete with 
varied interests which are carefully 
protected in the “upper-middle” 
class home. 

In contrast, “middle majority” 
families not only spend a large part 
of their free time watching televi- 
sion, but actually make time to do 
so. It is not uncommon to find a 


ee 


“middle majority” family watching 
television five to six hours almost 
every night, not to mention Sunday 
afternoon. “Middle majority” view- 
ers tend to become more involved 
in programs. They are also more 
enthusiastic about television-per-se, 
and as a result other entertainment 
activities have been curtailed to a 
greater extent. Television is espe- 
cially appealing to the husband who 
has spent eight hours in detailed 
office work or actual physical exer- 
tion. It is his idea of relaxation at 
its best. 

In our initial television study 
two typical programs have been 
analyzed in order to determine how 
they attract and hold different au- 
diences. ‘The Kate Smith show and 
Kukla, Fran, and Ollie were selected 
because they are slanted to wholly 
different audiences. Each analysis 
considers the emotional meanings 
presented, the audience and its re- 
sponses, and what these facts mean 
to the sponsor. 


Soap Opera Resemblance 


The Kate Smith show, a one 
hour, afternoon TV program, is a 
variety show. Homemaking and 
human interest features are inter- 
spersed with singing, dancing, “per- 
sonality” interviews, news and a 
daily fashion discussion. Although 
Kate Smith sings now and then, her 
main job is to guide the audience 
from one feature to the next. 


The show’s audience is composed 
primarily of “middle majority” 


Kukla, Fran and Ollie: “Much about nothing, 


housewives, as are all Kate Smith 
shows and most daytime TV pro- 
erams. Some of the characterizations 
of Kate Smith’s behavior are actual- 
ly characteristic of many soap 
operas. In the first place, Kate 
Smith is the complete mistress of 
her world. ‘Ted Collins, her pro- 
gram teammate, symbolizes a_be- 
littled husband. This typically soap 
opera wife - husband relationship 
mirrors the presumed reality of the 
stable and_ self-controlled ‘middle 
majority” wife and her impulsive, 
slightly adolescent, but basically 
good, husband. It is always clear 
that Kate Smith is the superior and 
Collins the beloved retainer. 


Housewife’s Viewpoint 

Kate Smith, emphasizing “middle 
majority” family values, symbolizes 
the controlling “middle majority” 
housewife, the center of her vastly 
important litle world. The star of 
the show never fails to draw from 
her guests some informational td- 


bit which can be related to family 


life. She is sure, for example, that 
the “folks back home in Puerto 
Rico” will be proud of Jose Ferrer 
when his new movie is premiered 
there.. Thus, -she reinforces the 
“middle majority” housewife’s con- 
ception of a world having its geo- 
graphic center in the home. 

The star also tells the housewife 
how to “keep her man.” In_ the 
fashion of a motherly counselor, 


she offers advice which, presumably, 
will make her listeners look prettier 


relaxing accompaniment to cocktails’ 


and less like overworked house ivi 
Sometimes, this advice is approp 
ate to the “middle majority” wo: 
an: other times it is beyond k 
reach but nevertheless gives her? 
knowledge of current styles and 
feeling that she is in touch wii 
the practices of higher status grou 

Furthermore, Kate Smith tells t 
housewife how to enhance her st 
tus as homemaker. Features on co 
ing, food preparation, table settir 
and the like strike close to tl 
“middle majority” housewife’s ma: 
reason for existence. They reinfor 
her feeling that home and h 
making are the most worthwhi 
things in life. 


In considering audience reactid 
to this type of program, it must | 


remembered that the housewi 
feels she cannot watch televisid 
for a full daytime hour. Neither 
work nor her conscience will allo 
it. She may watch spasmodical! 
without a sense of industriousne 
but she is nevertheless fearful ¢ 
being inveigled into prolonged tel? 
viewing. 


Kitchen Vs. TV 
In view of such feelings, th 
housewile’s willingness to wate 
Kate Smith is interesting. In cor 
trast to nighttime programis, whid 
“middle majority” watchers 
view almost automatically, a 
time program must be regarde 


any one day. Most had watche 
only parts of the show two or thre 
afternoons a week, moving bac 
and forth from kitchen to TV se 
Actually, the housewife may ha 
time to watch the whole progr 
but to do so is to admit to herse 
that her job is not as important ¢ 
she conceives it. It is a problem ( 
the producers to make such shov 
interesting and “educationa 
enough for housewives to forge 
they should be working. 
The variety elements of suc 
shows are liked, at present, by mo 
watchers. But, in terms of lo 
range audience maintenance, it 
likely that these features will — 
the least watched, since housewi 
may feel they cannot afford to wate 
features that are purely enterta 


(Continued on page 26) 
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unancing Undeveloped Nations 


By EUGENE R. BLACK 


President, 


International 


Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development 


N November 10, shortly be- 
fore the Korean war took so 
grim a turn, Mr. Gordon 
ays report to the President on 
reign Economic Policies was pub- 
ed. This, the first public docu- 
ent to gather together the loosely 
ngling threads of American for- 
m economic policy and weave 
em into a coherent pattern, is a 
cument which deserves attention. 
Among other things, the report 
pints out the importance of glv- 
> the underdeveloped countries -a 
eater opportunity to raise their 
andard of living. It emphasizes 
e gradual nature of the develop- 
ent process and describes the ob- 
acles which have to be overcome 
» accelerate it. And it reaches the 
mnclusion that the United States, 
, its own self-interest, should make 
ditional financial and technical 
sistance available to the less de- 
eloped countries of the world. The 
rder of magnitude of the annual 


ollar assistance from other than 
rivate sources that the report 
commends is $500 million in 


rants, and $600 to $800 million in 
ans; of the loans, half or more is 
xpected to be provided by the In- 
synational Bank. 


Calendar Counts 


‘It would be a natural reaction to 
ecommendations of this sort to say 
hat what seemed good on Novem- 
yer 10th no longer makes sense on 
fanuary 10th. So far as the amounts 
re concerned, there may well be 
ruth in this. But as for the prin- 
iples involved, they were, in my 
udgment, never more alive. 
Economic development, as a term, 
yas been much in fashion recently. 
But, as a process, it is nothing new. 
n the last 150 years development 
as proceeded very rapidly in cer- 
ain parts of the world, in Western 
urope, in Japan, in the countries 
of the far south, Argentina and 
Uruguay, Southern Africa, Austral- 


ia and New Zealand, and, above all, 
in North America. In these coun- 
tries a high standard of living has 
been achieved and a large store of 
capital built up in spite of the great 
dissipation of assets in war, particu- 
larly the two World Wars. 

In the rest of the world, where 
three-quarters of its population 
lives, there has also been some prog- 
ress. Millions of people have en- 
gaged in the production of com- 
modities like tin, rubber, coffee and 
cocoa for the world market, which, 
however fickle it may have been, 
has provided a source of income 
much above their previous level of 
primitive subsistence. Ports, rail- 
ways, power stations, whole new 
communities, have been built, part- 
ly to bring these commodities to 


market, partly to serve the general 


economies of these countries. 

But progress has really touched 
only a fringe. As the standard of 
living of the world has advanced, 
the gap between the highest and 
lowest’ has widened. The bulk of 
the people in the underdeveloped 
countries are peasants, for most of 
whom the horizon is bounded by a 
small patch of land. And this land, 
as like as not, they do not even 
own, but work for another with 
poor and primitive tools. Or if they 
do own it, they are likely to be so 
in debt that it makes little differ- 
ence. They would have little incen- 
tive to improve the land, even if 
they knew how or had the means; 
but mostly they are illiterate. 

They live in small one-room huts, 
which, often, they share with their 
few animals. Their diet is deficient, 
their stamina poor and they are a 
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Made before the Bankers Club of Chicago, 
January 10, 195] 


Eugene R. Black 


prey to disease; if medical science 
has brought them benefits, they are 
two-edged, because every child that 
is saved, every old man whose life 
is prolonged, is another mouth to 
feed. The villages in which they 
live are often remote from the few 
main arteries of transportation; if 
they are on a road, it is frequently 
impassable in the wet season. Stor- 
age is rudimentary. Local plenty in 
one district can thus be quite com- 
patible with local famine in an- 
other. In many countries the aver- 
age income is no more, and is often 
considerably less, than $100 a year. 
In many countries, too, the average 
life expectancy is little over 30. 


Disparity Problem 

Why this disparity should have 
arisen is disputed. Some on one side 
would claim superior thrift, indus- 
try and initiative; some on _ the 
other that the less developed. na- 
tions have been cruelly exploited. 
Climate has been judged the villain 
of the piece. But this is a futile 
argument. The real question is 
how to prevent the disparity from 
widening still further. 

As the task of development is to 
raise whole regions and sometimes 
whole countries out of their poverty 
and backwardness, heavy investment 
is needed in highways, water sup- 
ply, storage, power, housing and, 


. ee Po 


eer 


equally important, health and edu- 
cation services. All this requires 
capital, but as the capital available 


‘is at best limited, careful planning 


is necessary to obtain the best re- 
sults. If development is undertaken 
haphazardly it stands little chance 
of success; it is normally necessary 
to draw up a program for invest- 
ment for several years ahead. The 
projects in that program have to be 
chosen judiciously. “Their timing 
must take account of the interde- 
pendence between them; it is no 
use double-tracking a railroad be- 
fore the port is ready to receive its 
freight. There must be the right 
kind of training for labor and the 
professions; a surplus of lawyers 
will not make up for a lack of 
mechanics. The program has to be 
drawn with sufficient flexibility to 
meet unexpected contingencies. 


Tax Overhaul? 


The poorer a country is, the less 
it can attord waste and the more 
careful it must be to husband its 
resources and use them to the best 
advantage. Idleness, inefficiency and 
corruption can be tolerated least of 
all in a poor country. And so the 
most necessary forerunner of de- 
velopment may well be the kind of 


‘domestic action which costs hardly 


any money at all. Very often the 
tax system needs overhauling in 
order that the rich may bear their 


proper share of the burden. ‘The 
power of particular labor unions 
may need curbing. The monetary 
system may need tighter control to 
prevent inflation. 

Of all the reforms which we have 
seen to be desirable, reform of land 
tenure, however difficult to achieve, 
is probably the most important. 
The need for land reform is wide- 
spread, because the whole basis of 
development is the land. Its effect 
on development might be remark- 
able, for, if people are freed from 
the deep-rooted conviction that, 
whatever they do, they cannot pros- 
per by their own efforts, they may 
show initiative in far greater abun- 
dance than we suspect they possess. 
it is not without significance that 
land reform is one of the main 
planks of Communist propaganda. 

Unfortunately the influence of 
special interests in the underde- 
veloped countries and their resist- 
ance to reforms in the general in- 
terest are certainly as strong as they 
are in the more developed; such 
vested interests are often very well 
entrenched. This is another reason 
for having a well-concerted plan of 
action. If particular groups are to 
be ranged on the side of the general 
interest, it is necessary to show 
them what the general interest is 
and to obtain ‘the widest support 
for it. 

In all these matters the govern- 


SEAN on? “ 
Where’s that gift of gab your sales manager's so proud of?” 


to take an inventory, so to spea 


ments of underdeveloped countri: 
require tactful but firm suppo 
for the best course is not alwa;: 
the most immediately popular an 
politics may bedevil the whole co 
duct of development. The Bank, i 
its operations, has tried to give th 
kind of support. We have constan 
ly urged the underdeveloped coun 
tries that they draw up a soun 
program of investment and th: 
they formulate and put into actio 
the economic policies necessary fd 
its fulfilment. We have sent mii 
sions to a number of these cou 
tries, in some cases to investiga 
particular sectors of their economi 
such as agriculture, in other cas 


of the entire country’s resource 
and needs. 


i ote te tet 


Time Needed 

A program is not, of cours 
enough; it has to be financed. Wit 
their small stock of capital an 
their low income, it is clear tha 
the underdeveloped countries coul: 
progress only gradually if they 
to rely on their own savings alona 
however wisely they might be ir 
vested; it would take decades t: 
make a sensible impression on ther 
poverty. In fact, in countries wher1 
the population is increasing rapic 
ly, it would be all they could do t) 
prevent the standard of living ira 
: 


falling. 

In order to accelerate the proces 
of development, these countries ré 
quire capital from abroad. Ther 
hardly a case in the past where th 
early stages of a country’s develog 
ment have not been carried ou 
with the help of foreign capital 
and almost always private investor 
provided the funds. Some capita 
was obtained by selling bonds, bu 
there was also a large contingent 
equity money for development. Pri 
vate companies built and operate 
railroads, ports, waterworks, elec 
tricity systems; they developed land 
The equity stockholders took risk: 
Some got quick and lucrative re 
turns, many others never saw ; 
dividend. Today, for reasons whid 
I will not go into here, that kin 
of equity money is not forthcoming 
not at any rate for the public serv 
ices which are needed as the basi 
of expansion. | 


But there is still the same kin 
(Continued on page 36) : 
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Subcontract Work 


(Continued from page 14) 


know whether you maintain’ 
lequate cost records — records 
nich would satisfy government re- 
lirements. Can these records be 
rified by government audit? Will 
yu be prepared to give the gov- 
nment copies of your invoices to 
ur prime contractor? Or invoices 
m your own suppliers? 


8. Prime contractors are inter- 
ted in the current financial 
tings of those they are consider- 
g as subcontractors. Often a 
ime contractor may find it ad- 
sable to supply you with ex- 
ensive materials and tools, and 
fore he moves these things into 
ur plant, he will want to know 
mething about your financial 
anding. Any information that you 
lunteer on this point will be of 
eat usefulness to the prime con- 
actor. 

9. Be sure to relate your previ- 
is experience as a subcontractor 
-you acted as such previously. 
ive the names of the companies 
r which you subcontracted and 
mhat you produced for them. (Es- 
ecially helpful will be a descrip- 
on of your company’s World War 
work.) 


All May Not Be Needed 
Many prime contractors will not 


e department of commerce sug- 
ests. Frequently an equipment 
ist, mimeographed in a_ simple 
rm, will be adequate to get 
tarted and more detailed informa- 
ion can be supplied later. Such 
ists should be provided for all 
rospects interviewed or solicited 
y mail. It is also wise to mail 
em or leave them with govern- 
ent contracting offices. And, of 
ourse, no salesman need be told 
hat if he doesn’t hear from his 
rospect after the first interview 
e should follow up regularly and 
ystematically! 

“When discussions between a prime 
ontractor and a prospective sub- 
rontractor approach the actual sign- 
ng of a contract, there will be 


ut and certain clauses of the 
ontract which the subcontractor 
will want to check to be sure that 
ye can meet exactly. 

For example, on certain con- 


I L 


equire as much information as — 


| here’s what 
load-center 
e e ® 
r distribution 
can provide- 


*% continuity of service 
* allowance for expansion 
* flexibility for changing loads 
*% proper voltage conditions 
*% safety to personnel 
* short-circuit protection 
* low initial cost 
*% minimum operating and maintenance expense 
SERVING 
SINCE 1908 
K-B service is comprehensive and conve- 
Electrical nient... asingle organization with 42 years 
Modernization experience in combining surveys, layouts, 
1s Our engineering, procurement, and construction 
specialty into one efficiently integrated package. 


Engineered Electrical Coustructiou 


TO ASSURE PREPAREDNESS 


CALL OR WRITE... 


KELSO-BURNETT ELECTRIC CO. 


CHICAGO 6,1LL., 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Tel. WAbash 2-9060 
HOUSTON, TEX., 2302 Jefferson Street, Tel. ATwood 1551 


Another Satisfied User of Airkem... 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE CO. 


LET AIRKEM SOLVE 
YOUR AIR FRESHENING PROBLEMS! 


jons are paying more and more at- 
Stale, stuffy air—tainted with odors. 
and employees too. It 


Managers of businesses and institut 
tention to the quality of air indoors. 
— is unpleasant to patrons, customers or guests... ) 
affects comfort and vitality _..conditions attitudes towards you...and has. 


a marked effect on employee efficiency and good-will. 
Write or phone for details about this proven economical new chlor- 


phyll air freshener for your business. 


Wirvkewt Chicago, fue. 


1313 WEST RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Phone SEeley 8-2851 
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tracts involving national security, 
subcontractors must be cleared by 
an appropriate security officer be- 
fore receiving information neces- 
sary to ‘bid and manufacture. The 
prime contractor usually requests 
the government contracting officer 
supervising his contract to have a 
subcontractor’s plant surveyed for 
this purpose. A subcontractor, how- 
ever, can request the survey him- 
self, but this procedure usually 
requires more time, because most 
contracting officers require some 
evidence that the prime contractor 
wants the subcontractor cleared. 


A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


*Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago's 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
rant. atasae cin ayate ote? Sieh e.5764) e120 
*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. . . . 


* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
hostvof.others. =.) cf iets ede ts 


K Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
ANT Brey age Gy, Beha wie We 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
Whitehall 4-9637 


The Red yr STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 
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The contractor will also want to 
determine to what extent he will 
be required to comply with the 
Walsh-Healey Act which requires 
that contractors and subcontractors 
to the federal government comply 
with certain wage and hours stand- 
ards. 

The subcontractor will want to 
check clauses making reference to 
such terms as: “contingent fees,” 
“renegotiation,” “labor discrimina- 
tion,” and “wage rebates.” Often 
these clauses refer to a law, a regu- 
lation, or a specification which is 
identified in the contract, but not 
written out. A prudent contractor 
will check the text of such refer- 
ences to be sure that he will be 
able to comply with every detail 
involved. The prime contractor, 
the contracting officer in the 
branch of service which made the 
prime contract, .the government 
printing office, department of com- 
merce field offices, and _ private 
reference services are helpful in 
providing appropriate full texts. 

Some prime contractors purchase 
by purchase order, telegram, or 
even telephone. In this event, there 


_ 
. . a 
subcontractor responsible for con 


COMMER 


may be no contract clauses to~ 
checked. Federal laws and cont aC: 
ing regulations, however, hold t 


pliance with whatever requiremen 
would have been imposed upo: 
him by a formal contract. It i 
the subcontractor’s responsibility t 
check with his prime, or with 
contracting officer, to determin 
his position. 

Subcontracts are well worth 
company’s effort to acquire ane 
execute. Defense contracts, boti 
prime and sub, are with few ex 
ceptions, an assurance of priorit. 
ratings in the allocation of mate 
rials. 

And in no case is the governmen 
interested in seeing either prime o 
subcontractors loss o 
work done for the government. Th: 
government, of course, does n 
guarantee that a company will n 
sustain a loss. It does, however, hav: 
certain financial aids available te 
its suppliers — and it does gran 
certain tax advantages to companie 
acquiring facilities for defense prc 
duction. 


sustain a 


A Psychologist Looks At Television 


(Continued from page 22 


ment. The total structure requires 
a strong emphasis that the show is 
a Kate Smith show, playing up the 
interaction between the “main fig- 
ure” and the individual housewife- 
viewer. If this interaction is lost in 
the shuffle of other features on the 
show, viewing will decline. 

At present this program carries 
only a few commercials introduced 
by Kate Smith and followed by 
short. film commercials, then final 
complimentary remarks by the 
“main figure.” Spot commercials at 
15 minute station breaks have no 
apparent connection with the show. 
Only a small portion of the house- 
wives interviewed could remember 
any products advertised, either dur- 
ing the show or at the station 
breaks. Many thought the program 
had no commercials — a reflection 
of the number of women who watch 
only a short time. 

There is a real danger of so over- 
loading such shows with commer- 
cials that the housewife will decide 
that she should get back to work. 
In general, the appearance of com- 


mercials is a perfect stimulus td 
get the housewife out of her chai 
and back to the kitchen. Unles 
commercials are well spaced, house 
wives will watch the features, ther 
leave as soon as the commercial) 
come on, perhaps to return later. 


The outlook for productive ad 
vertising of household items on sucl 
a show is very good, provided com 
mercials are tied in closely with th 
show and are not crowded together 
Unless these precautions are taken 
however, the show may have a larg 
audience for non-commercial fea 
tures and lose much of the audience 
at times when the commercials ar 
on. ; 

Kukla, Fran and Ollie, a_ hall 
hour puppet show which appear 
five times a week, is different ii 
many ways from the Kate Smit 
show. Each show of the two-yeal 
old series deals with some episod 
in the lives of the characters. : 
demarcation between flesh-anc 
blood Fran Allison and the puppe 
as whimsical human surrogate 
# 


simply does not exist. The ee 
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e as much alive to Miss Allison 
Charlie McCarthy is to Edgar 
rgen. 

KF&O's audience is significantly 
eighted with “upper middle” class 
lults. Children constitute another 
oup which cuts across class lines 
id it is possible that a third au- 
ence of lower class adults is sub- 
Prial: The meaning of the show 
these different groups is quite 
fferent. This discussion deals 
ainly with the show’s appeals to 
upper-middle” class adults. ‘“Lower- 
iddle” class adults have percepti- 
ly little enthusiasm for Kukla, Fran 
aid Ollie. 


truth that virtue often must be its 
own reward. 

As for audience reaction, opin- 
ions regarding Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie are influenced in part by the 
attention given to the show by 
critics and television stylists. The 
emotional appeals of the program 
are closely geared to the values and 
needs of the “upper-middle” class, 
insuring a favorable response in 
that group. 

Another aspect of “upper-middle” 
shows of this type is that they are 
presented lightly and casually — 
very much about nothing, a relax- 
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ing accompaniment to the pre-din- 
ner cocktail. The ‘emphasis is not 
on what happens, but on how it 
happens. THe audience is not “com- 
pelled” in any sense; thus people 
respond to the show as “amusing,” 
“delightful”, “fun” — with pleasant 
but not intense feelings. Action is 
subordinated, but interviews show 
the audience feels that the wit and 
conversational range more than 
make up for this. 

The “lower-middle” class adult is 
typically intolerant of what he re- 
gards as childish — the quick shifts 
from phantasy to reality imply a 


The artistry of this show is ap- 
eciated in “upper-middle” class 
linds. The program apparently is 
ost warmly received by viewers 
ho have or want intellectual and 
pcial sophistication. Its advertising 
alue is determined largely by its 
meaning to either the real or the 
otential audience. 


Attraction Of Originality 


The unreality of the show's char- 
ters is attractive to “upper-middle” 
Jass adults, who cherish originality 
ind imagination, and who enter 
nto it without fearing that they 
vill be considered foolish. The 
middle majority” adult, on the 
sther hand, prefers that imagina- 
jon stick to convention. A clown is 
more acceptable to him than Ollie, 
the dragon with a college educa- 
ion. To the intellectually flexible, 
the absence of props, the unseen 
nailroom and kitchen below stage 
are stimulating. The “lower-middle” 
lass adult, however, likes to appear 
tational, and as a result does not 
favor fanciful situations. 

-Kukla, Fran and Ollie’s world is 
sophisticated, catering to the values 
of “upper-middle” class people. 
7rench, the opera, ballet, and ama- 
teur theatricals are involved in such 
“plots” as exist, reflecting the inter- 
ests to which the “upper-middle” 
lass viewer subscribes — or feels he 
ught to. The characters are adult 
nd self-reliant. (With the excep- 
tion of the infant dragon, “Dolores,” 
veryone is grown up.) At the same 
time, Kukla is the failure in all of 
us. He personifies the poignant 
obedience and conformity that 
never paid off, the good intentions 
that fell to nothingness. He por- 
trays most skillfully the regrettable 
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lack of self-control to him, and.the 
ease of the patently bizarre situa- 
tion implies a lack of “good sense.” 
He is likely to be unaware of, or 
impressed by, the very elements 
which appeal so strongly to the 
“upper-middle” class person. In the 
“middle-majority’” home, Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie is regarded as a 
“good child’s program” because of 
its imagination, sexlessness, and 
largely innocous content. 

The use of such programs as a 
vehicle for commercials is strongly 
influenced by its unusual audience. 
Kukla, Fran, and Ollie apparently 
do not regard themselves as sales- 
men, and have a distinct tendency 
to fall into faint or self-conscious 
praise of the sponsor. Material ob- 
jects are too important to the “mid- 
dle-majority” to be endeared by 
such slighting, and a_ ribbing-the- 
product approach needs to be very 
broad-sided humor for them to get 
the point. 

At the “upper-middle” class level, 
almost the reverse is true. They feel 
it genteel to devaluate their posses- 
sions, and also are likely to become 


hostile when exposed to long sales 
talks. They are likely to bear ad- 
vertising-per-se some slight grudge, 
and their sales resistance drops 
when the selling is disarming. 

Informality of advertising on 
“upper-class” programs is a strong 
point. Fun about phonographs, 
Fords, and food serves to enhance 
these products with very positive 
feelings in the minds of viewers. 

Generally speaking, Kukla, Fran 
and Ollie and similar shows are 
best employed for advertising prod- 
ucts which are used widely at all 
class levels. While the numerical 
size of the audience may endear 
this type of program to advertisers 
of everything from Wedgewood to 
bowling balls, the greatest impact 
of such shows will be reached when 
product, advertising aim, and pro- 
gram are compatible. 

This type of show is also extreme- 
ly effective for advertising “quality 
goods” because of its entrenchment 
in the “upper-middle” class, which 
is seldom really loyal to any pro- 
gram or medium. 

The examples of two prominent 
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television shows were used becau 
they demonstrate the idiosyncracx 
that even “mass appeal” program 
have and the fact that it is i 
possible to build an audience whit 
does not have particular viewpoir 
toward what it watches. The pop} 
larity of a program does not gua 
antee sales impact, and the exce 
lence of a given commercial ceé 
tainly does not guarantee thi 
prospective buyers saw it. 

More than any other mediun 
television is experienced as a privai 
thing. This intimacy makes po 
sible a degree of rapport and agre 
ment between advertiser and az 
dience that has not previously bee 
attainable. However, it carries, to¢ 
the potential boomerang that - 
intimate circumstances distaste an 
revulsion are also heightened. | 
radio and magazine, the indifferer 
audience simply waits — in telev 
sion, they get up unless both tk 
visual and the auditory senses a2 
pleased. It seems certain that “irr 
tant advertising” will not get tk 
results in television that it ge 
when confined to a single bodii 
sense. 7 


The Private Inventor 


(Continued from page 20) 


tory but from the workshops 
individual inventors. 


The real reason why the inves 
tor cannot be displaced by coopert 
tive research lies in the inherer 
nature of invention. Any new proo 
uct — no matter how complicates 
or revolutionary — can be reduce 
to a heap of familiar mechanica: 
electrical, or electronic element 
The inventor is not a scientist, bu 
an artist in the true sense. He it 
terweaves known things with ne: 
ideas to produce results which at 
more than the details from whic: 
they were formed. The _portra: 
painter does precisely the sam 
thing. ‘Twenty skilled artists worl 
ing together on a canvas will pre 
duce no masterpiece. Nor will th 
cooperative efforts of 20 gifted r 
searchers necessarily produce reve 
lutionary inventions. In both it 
stances, the creative element is lacl 
ing. r 

The logical basis for industri 
research is specialization. The ir 
dividual inventor’s outstanding ie 
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versatility. His fertile mind 
uches many fields of human en- 
avor and in each comes up with 
w ideas. He does not chance the 
inger of becoming “so well in- 
rmed in his particular field that 
> works in a closed circle and is 
capable of visualizing anything 
dically new.” This danger, in- 
erent in all cooperative undertak- 
gs, was pointed out by Peter 
einhardt, an authority on research 
d invention. 


‘The head of a large petroleum 
search organization once - said, 
Ve encourage our researchers to 
evote ten per cent of their time 
» work on original ideas.” The bal- 
ce of their 40-hour week is neces- 
ily devoted to assigned projects. 
hus, it is hardly likely that a steel 
pmpany researcher will concoct a 
ew type of plastic or a_ better 
aby carriage. 

Invention Vital 
-Unfettered inventive genius fash- 
oned the framework of the Ameri- 
an economy. Thomas Edison once 
aid “I have enough ideas to keep 
e laboratories busy for years... 
nd to break the Bank of England.” 
‘li Whitney’s cotton gin was large- 
responsible for the agricultural 
evolution in the South and con- 
ributed much to economic and 
ocial conditions which eventually 
lowered into the Civil War. The 
mventor’s role as an industry-build- 
x is evidenced by the names of 
ihe country’s leading concerns: 
Goodyear Rubber, Consolidated 
idison, McCormick-Deering, East- 
man Kodak, Bell System, Sperry 
Syroscope, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
thine, Westinghouse Electric. 

| Equally as startling has been the 
lecline of this profession in recent 
. “Since 1885,” E. C. McDow- 
sl], a noted consulting engineer 
declares, “Since the last depression 
there has been a sharp decline in 
pite of an enormous increase in 
‘echnological schools, engineers and 
killed workers.” This was demon- 
strated in a recent magazine selec- 
ion of 120 of the half century's 
leading personalities. Although 23 


major inventions prior to World 
ar One. There are alarmingly 
few 195l-model Edisons or Bells! 

Many reasons underlie the de- 
cline in individual inventiveness. 


were inventors, all developed their | 


Industry...and» business are by no 
means blameless. The outside in- 
ventor does not always receive a 
fair hearing. Far too many concerns 
close their eyes to new products, 
shut their ears to talk of inventions, 
and clamp a padlock over their 
checkbooks. ‘They are not interested 
in the inventor, nor the innovations 
he peddles, 

Paradoxically, the worst offenders 
are smaller firms who do not par- 
ticipate in industrial research, who 
personify the “all eggs in one bas- 
ket” philosophy. ‘The machine shops 
whose business depends on a few 
sub-contracts or on one or two 
items seem to overlook the inherent 
danger of their position. A shift in 
consumer demand finds them with- 
out markets; a whim of their prime 
contractor may idle every machine. 

An accusing finger must also be 
leveled at the school system. On a 
mass production scale, it has smoth- 
ered inventiveness under the blan- 
ket of standardization and speciali- 
zation. “The Brookings Institution,” 
Charles F. Kettering reports, “made 
the study which said that the more 
education you had the less likely 
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you were to be an inventor.” The 
rise in school enrollments has been 
paralleled by a drop both in num- 
ber of inventors and _ patents 
granted. 

The patent system creaks in its 
many joints and patent laws, as 
interpreted by generations of 
judges, have attained what one critic 
calls the status of legal metaphysics. 
“The patent today is not the incen- 
tive that it was when Bell and Edi- 
son rose to fame,” according to T. 
Irving Potter. This managerial ex- 
pert, president of Potter and Hal- 
sey, Inc., adds “Even such geniuses 
would find it difficult to thrive 
under present weakened patent pro- 
tection. We have seen patent appli- 
cations decline by almost 50 per 
cent in the last 20 years. American 
technological supremacy is threat- 
ened by the costliness of patent 
litigation.” 

The cost of such litigation, ac- 
cording to the Patent Equity Asso- 
ciation, averages close to $180,000 
for each case. At the present time, 
E. C. McDowell points out, “a pat- 
ent is legally worth little until it 
has been upheld by the higher 
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courts, and the inventor receives 
little more than the right to sue. 
Since 1880 the Supreme Court has 
invalidated about 65 per cent ol 
the patents that have come before 
it. ‘Phe history of most outstanding 
inventions in the past is to a large 
the story of the inventor 


for intringements.” 


High Patent Costs 


Although the cost ol obtaining 
patents for a_ large 
corporation, it 1s usually far too 
high for the individual inventor. 
Consider the experience of one in- 
ventor who recently patented a new 
toy. Government fees came to $30. 
Patent drawings cost $165 and the 
$225. This was only the be- 
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is reasonable 


lawyer 


ginning. ‘Toy manufacturers — in- 


_ sisted on seeing a model. Cost for 


a model to about $3,000. The 


value of the inventor's time, living 


ran 


expenses while selling his invention, 


transportation and other costs all 


add up to a sizeable amount. 


‘To these inhibitory forces can be 
added many others. Federal regula- 
tions on speculative investment have 
tended to dry up sources of ven- 
ture capital, the lifeblood of inven- 
tion. ‘The bust-boom cycle of recent 
times has provided a poor environ- 
ment for invention. 

The present plight of inventors 
is not industrial 
enlightened — self-in- 
that American free 
tackle the problem 
squarely. Measures should be taken 
to modernize patent law and patent 


exclusively 
Yet, 


dictates 


an 
problem, 
terest 
enterprise 


OUTSIZED STEAM BATH: Steam from four over 
States Steel Company to thaw an experimental 
| Mesabi range. For the first time in history, U.S. § 
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jurisprudence. There is a need fd 
a realistic re-appraisal of industrir 
research and invention. 

If companies are to open the 
doors to outside inventors, the trv 
nature of the inventor should } 
understood. ‘The stereotype of th 
crack-pot toting the inevitable pe 
petual motion machine, like fa 
stereotypes, is unfair and mislea 
ing. The true nature of the gifte 
inventor was explained recently | 
H. Statford Hatfield, an authori 
on the subject. “The inventor,” > 
declares “is a reactor, a stubbon 
questioner, a rebel. His inventive! 
ness generally shows itself at ai 
early age. He is not stereotypee 
but flexible. The monomaniac pid 
neers have been the chief creato 
of modern technology. The mote 
car, indeed the modern interna 
combustion engine, the sewing ma 
chine, the telephone, and man 
other inventions of the highest im 
portance were developed by a sua 
cession of men who were remark 
able only for the concentrate 
ferocity with which they attacke 
these difficult problems. Their per 
sistence seems inhuman and insan 
to ordinary people.” ) 

‘The importance of invention ane 
individual inventors is far too great 
to warrant continued neglect ane 
mishandling. ‘The need tor new im 
ventions to create new industriee 
new markets and new sources of 
economic wealth are far too press 
ing. Research cannot do the job 
Invention alone is equally as inade: 
quate. Ideally, both should be ip 
the service of industry. . 
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MERICAN Phenolic Corpo- 
ration, which has been sharing 
the prosperity of the fastest 
Owing new industry — television 
also manufactures products which 
re used extensively in other 
ranches of electronics manufac- 
re, including radar, aircraft and 
pmmunications equipment as well 
products for a number of other 
dustries slated for rapid expan- 
on. Consequently, curtailment in 
e manufacture of television re- 
eivers because of the nation’s 
earmament program is expected 
9 have, at most, only a temporary 
ffect on the company. 

American Phenolic’s sales rose 
pectacularly during World War 
I, climbing from less than $700,- 
00 in 1940 and considerably less 
han that in the preceding two 
rears, to nearly $40,000,000 in 1944, 
ot including $6,800,000 provided 
or the renegotiation of war con- 
racts. Unlike many other com- 
panies that prospered while war 
business was available, American 
Phenolic established itself as a 
quality manufacturer of precision 
yarts and did not revert to its pre- 
var status. Although sales were cut 
Hrastically when war business came 
o an end, the company began a 
recovery that was reflected in sharp 
mprovement in earnings. 


Diversified Operations 


The corporate name of American 
Phenolic is misleading since it in- 
dicates that the company is a plas- 
tics manufacturer, which it is; DUt 
fails to disclose that it also designs, 
engineers and manufactures many 
other products. The company was 
incorporated in Illinois in June, 
1933, to manufacture a_ radically 
different type of radio tube socket 
with a one-piece molded phenolic 
insulation. In 1935 the production 
of electrical connectors was begun, 
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and in 1936 the company began to 
mold the plastic polystyrene. Also 


in 1936, a coaxial cable was in- 
troduced. 
Today the American Phenolic 


Corporation’s products, sold almost 
entirely under the “Amphenol” 
trade name, include thousands ol! 
different items in the socket, cable 
and connector lines, and antennas 
for television, FM radio and com- 
munication systems. ‘Phe company’s 
antenna re- 
ceivers is one of the most widely 
used. Also widely used is the flat 


for home television 


twin-lead cable from the antenna 
to the receiver. About a year ago 
the company introduced an im- 


proved tubular twin-lead_ cable. 
Another new product is a lightning 
arrestor for antenna installations. 


Variety Of Connectors 

The line of connectors is made in 
endless variety. These products 
range from devices to make a firm 
contact between two small wires 
to 100-contact connectors for ap- 
plications where a_ large number 
of circuits must be broken. Con- 
nectors are used in power trans- 
mission, signal and control circuits, 
in aircraft, and in electronic equip- 
ment. Coaxial cables and_ special- 
ized wires produced by American 
Phenolic are used in such varied 
applications as aircraft controls and 
high frequency radio. Some 38 
miles of Amphenol cable was used 
in the intercommunication system 
installed last year by the Elgin, 
Joliet and Eastern Railroad at its 
East Joliet yard. Specialized plastic 
parts are engineered and produced 
for the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

More than 1,000 manufacturing 
firms are listed among the com- 
pany’s customers, but no one of 
them accounts for more than five 
per cent of total sales. Among the 
customers are Admiral Corporation, 
Bendix Aviation, Boeing Airplane, 
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A wide variety of Chicago area 
companies now have manufac- 
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fulfilling your federal govern- 
ment defense contract work. 


These concerns are seeking sub- 
contracts from companies having 


defense work. 


For your convenience, the an- 
nouncements of a number of 
these concerns, specifying the 
particular type of work they are 
equipped do, 
grouped on page 41 of this issue 


to have been 


of Commerce Magazine. 


By checking these an- 
nouncements regularly, you 
will find valuable aid 


fulfilling your government 


contract. 
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Consolidated Vultee, Curtiss-Wright, 
General Electric, General Motors, 
Grumman Aircraft, Lockheed Air- 
craft, Minneapolis Honeywell, 
Motorola, Philco Corporation, 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Raytheon, Sperry Corporation, 
Western Electric, Westinghouse 
Electric, and Zenith Radio. The 
company maintains a research lab- 
oratory for the improvement of 
products and the development of 
new items. 

The company’s Number One 
plant, located in Chicago, has a 


Four. In 


floor area of 165,000 square feet 
and is owned in fee. In July of 
last year the company opened its 
plant Number ‘Two with floor 
space of 25,000 square feet and 
foundations were recently laid on a 
new building in the Chicago area 
to have floor space of 65,000 square 
feet to be known as plant Number 
addition, the company 
leases a warehouse containing about 
40,000 square feet of floor area. 
Until January, 1945, American 
Phenolic Corporation was owned 
entirely by Arthur J. Schmitt, presi- 
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electrical equipment, including 
motors, generators, switches, 
controls, lighting, ete., catches 
trouble before it starts, and pre- 
vents serious breakdowns and 
emergency repairs. 

Hyre 


service 


Electrical Inspection 
is your best insurance 
against sudden electrical equip- 
ment failure which often means 
extra expense and profit loss. 
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dent. On January 15, 1945, | 
offering was made of $1,500,000 | 
five per cent convertible sinki: 
fund debentures, due 1959, a 
345,000 shares of common. sto 
The latter represented all but 5 
000 shares of the holdings of 
Schmitt. As of September 30, la 
the outstanding debentures hi 
been reduced to $1,018,000 p 
value. Authorized common. sto 
consisted of 1,000,000 shares, — 
par value per share, of which 40 
000 shares were outstanding. T 
debentures are convertible i 
common stock on the basis of $12.! 
a share for the latter. The stock 
traded in the over-the-counter mai 
ket. : 
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Postwar Readjustment 


When World War II came 
an end in 1945, American Pheno 
Corporation was faced with 
severe curtailment in volume. Sali 
in 1946 dropped to $5,186,612, froc 
$28,849,900 for 1945 and desp 
a tax credit of $665,000 the con 
pany reported a net loss of $422 
116 for the year. Sales recovered 
$6,367,886 in 1947, and a net prob 
of $66,491, or 17 cents a share, Wi 
earned. Further gains have bee 
reported. For the nine montlt 
ended September 30, last, net sal) 
net incont 
amounted to $722,710, equal 
$1.81 a share. These figures cor; 
pared with net sales of $7,358,6) 
and net income of $410,750, 
$1.03 a share, for the first nir 
months of 1949. For the thin 
quarter, net sales were $3,140,64: 
against $2,029,012 in the like 194 
period, while net income totale 
$264,899, or 66 cents a share, again: 
$85,220, or 21 cents a share. 

It has been estimated that ear? 
ings for the full 1950 year, even” 
the increased rate of income tax ~ 
be applied to the final six month 
will be in the neighborhood ¢ 
$2.10 a share. While the low lev 
of earnings for several of the in 
mediate post war years is an wl 
favorable base tor excess profits ta 
exemption, American Phenolic 
expected to be protected by othe 
provisions of the new excess profi 
tax law, such as the special alloy 
ance for growth of companies, < 
the right to use an invested capit: 
basis for determining normal ear 
ings. The existence of an exce 
profits tax during World War ~ 
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| not prevent the company from 
aining a relatively high level of 
nings, exceeding $2.25 a share 
each of the years 1942, 1943 and 
14, 


Following is a comparison of net 
es, net earnings, and earnings 
r share, for the years 1937 to 
9, inclusive: 


Net Net *kPer 

Sales Income Share 
$10,082,819 $567,275 $1.42 
152090926 9 3t 183,141 0.46 
6,367,886 66,491 0.17 
5,186,612 d423,116 d1.06 
*28, 849,900 609,449 1.52 
*35,988,702 938,598 2.35 
*30,024,510 914,058 2.29 
*17,631,746 903,869 2.26 
3,769,557 269,117 0.67 
682,621 39,006 0.10 
534,645 25,655 0.06 
314,924 4,258 0.01 
308,644 7,318 0.02 


fter provision for renegotiation of war 
ntracts. #After $100,000 provision for 
entory obsolescence. d Deficit. **Based 
400,000 shares. 


At the end of 1949 the company’s 
acklog of unfilled orders totaled 
320,000, or about the same as at 
ne end of 1948. It has been in- 
cated that during 1950 there was 
substantial increase in the order 
acklog. Evidence that a_ large 
plume of business may be forth- 
pming in the fields in which 
merican Phenolic Corporation is 
irongly situated is the disclosure 
te in December, 1950, that the 
ederal government will place con- 
racts this year for more than 
ve billion dollars worth of elec- 
ronic equipment for the military 
Prvices. 


Dividend disbursements have 

een stepped up with the improve- 
ent in earnings. Last year a total 
£ 70 cents a share was paid, with 
he quarterly distributions increased 
co 20 cents a share in each of the 
inal two quarters, against 15 cents 
yaid in each of the first two. The 
ost recent payment was 20 cents 
share on January 26, 1951. The 
950 payment of 70 cents a share 
ompared with 30 cents a share 
paid in 1949, 10 cents in 1947 and 
948, 15 cents in 1946, and 45 cents 
me 945. 


The company has maintained a 
avorable working capital position. 
Total current assets as of Septem- 
yer 30, last, were $5,149,474 as 
ompared with current liabilities 


of $1,214,243. Included in current 
assets were cash and U.S. Treasury 
obligations totaling $1,818,799, net 
receivables of $1,124,852, and in- 
ventories $2,205,823. Plant and 
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equipment were carried at $1,477,- 
215 after allowing for depreciation 
reserves, and other assets amounted 
to $236,664. Total assets were $6,- 
863,353. 


Radar vs. A-Bomb 


(Continued from page 17) 


the sky night and day all along our 
coasts would probably be a far too 
costly defense strategy. 

The other scheme calls for a 
“floating radar net” 50 miles or so 
offshore, consisting of patrol vessels 
equipped with radar. Before Korea, 
the Navy had about two dozen 
destroyers equipped for this duty, 
and it has since considered adding 
four other radar vessels to this serv- 
ice. But the operation would be ex- 
pensive. None of these vessels are 
believed to be in operation at pres- 
ent. 

Meanwhile, the air force has blue- 
printed still another defensive plan 
calling for the use of the most an- 
cient of all warning devices — hu- 
man sentinels. The plan would call 
for the recruiting of 500,000 volun- 


teer sky-watchers throughout the 
United States, especially in “gap” 
areas, for 24-hour service. 

An air force officer admits there’s 
not much hope of recruiting that 
many watchers unless the volun- 
teers were convinced there was a 
very “real” danger of attack — or 
until the country had actually been 
attacked. About a°year ago, the air 
force recruited 170,000 people to 
serve as stand-by watchers in 25 
northwestern and Atlantic seaboard 
states. The 500,000 would be in 
addition to those already recruited. 
Even with these volunteers provid- 
ing free services, the “human net” 
would cost money. One air force 
officer estimates that it would cost 
upwards of $5,000,000 a year just 
to meet such operating expenses as 
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phone bills and teletype charges. \, 

Without the human net, the r 
dar screen watchers try to kee 
tabs on the dots that show up ¢ 
their instruments with the help « 
the civil aeronautics administratic 
and the military establishment. TT 
C.A.A. requires commercial airlin: 
and private plane operators to fi 
“prior flight plans” telling wher 
and when they expect to enter ar 
radar zone. The military establisls 
ment is responsible for keepini 
radarmen abreast of military plar 
movements within their areas. I 
heavy-tratfic. areas like New Yon 
City, however, this type of identifi 
cation generally takes too long ant 
is often impractical for identilyim 
the many dots that appear. 


Future “Pearl Harbor’? 

Where would the country stan 
once the radar net were complet 
and supplemented with a huma: 
net? Would that guarantee again: 
Pearl Harbors on the United State 
mainland? 

“No,” is the official answer. T 
enemy could still fly under the ne 
and not be detected until he cami 
within 50 miles of a station — or ht 
could fly through a gap and not bl 
detected until spotted by a sky 
watcher. In either case, the warnin’ 
would more than likely be too show 

give civilians a chance to see: 
shelter or the military enough tim: 
to get intercepting planes into thi 
air. 

In World War II, Britain had 
similar system in operation —~ 
radar net work and human. sky 
watchers. She also had fighter plane 
to back up that warning system 
Nevertheless, she was never able t 
stop more than 12 per cent of th 
planes in enemy air armadas fron 
reaching targets and dropping thei 
bombs. 

American air strategists figure tha 
by putting more money into fight 
ers, at least they'd keep the enem 
from returning home with as man 
planes. Also, by using some fund 
for additional bombers, the ai 
force could wreak havoc on enem 
cities just as well. 


But as far as building: a foo 
proof warning system to mak 
Pearl Harbors impossible in th 
U. S. mainland, military men sa 
that’s one check that even Und 
Sam couldn’t afford to pick up. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


VESTMENTS in industrial de- 
elopment in the Chicago Indus- 
ial Area during January totaled 
8,802,000 compared with $22,195,- 
0 invested during January, 1950. 
hese developments included ex- 
nditures for the construction of 
w plants, additions to existing 
dustrial buildings, and the ac- 
lisition of land or buildings for 
dustrial purposes. 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
ompany has started construction 
its East Chicago plant which will 
d 430,000 tons annually to its 
cilities. The present program 
nsists of construction of a 75- 
nit battery of coke ovens, a 28-foot 
earth diameter blast furnace, a 
75-foot extension to the present 
re yard and docks, four new 250- 
n open hearth furnaces for steel 
roduction, eight soaking pits and 
‘ew slab-heating furnaces. The 
mpany’s Bessemer units will be 
iscontinued upon completion of 
he four additional open hearths. 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corpo- 
ation, Barrett Division, will ex- 
yand its facilities in Chicago for 
ye manufacture of phthalic anhy- 
ride. This chemical is used in the 
naking of lacquers and paints. The 
‘company will also construct an addi- 
ion to its refining facilities and a 
ew power plant. The plants are 
ocated at 2800 S. Sacramento boule- 
ard and 3121 S. California avenue. 
‘International Register Company, 
620 W. Washington boulevard, 
manufacturer of precision equip- 
nent and time-elapse instruments, 
jas acquired land at Central and 
oward avenue in Niles on which 
t plans to construct a one-story 
slant containing 180,000 square feet 
f floor area. 

American Phenolic Corporation, 
1830 S. 54th avenue, Cicero, 15 
uilding a one-story plant, 500 


feet long by 160 feet wide, at 72nd 
and Harlem avenue. The company 


manufactures electrical and_ elec- 
tronic plastic products. H. K. Fergu- 
son Company, general contractor. 

Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, Se, Tail, 
Minn., has purchased 120 acres of 
land along Harlem avenue at 7\st 
street in Bedford Park. The com- 
pany plans to build a unit for its 
local division, the Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Company of 2515 
South Damen Avenue on this site. 

International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation, 20 3N. 
Wacker drive, operating a plant in 
Chicago Heights, has purchased a 
site in Skokie on which it will con- 
struct a research laboratory. The 
company makes fertilizers, phos- 
phates, chemicals and potash. 

Glidden Company, 5161 W. Motf- 
fat street, is adding a boiler house 
to its linseed and soya bean oil 
refining _ plant. Christopher J. 
Chamales, architect; Graff Con- 
struction Company, contractor. 

General Box Company, 500 N. 
Dearborn street, has purchased a 
four-acre site in Des Plaines on 
which it will construct a one-story 
building containing about 22,000 
square feet. This first unit of a 
complete new plant will house the 
company’s executive offices and an 
experimental laboratory. 

Birtman Electric Company, 4140 
W. Fullerton avenue, has purchased 
the former American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company plant at 1800 N. 
Spaulding avenue. Nicholson, Port- 
er and List, Inc., brokers. 

Gulbransen Company, 816 N. 
Kedzie avenue, will construct a 
100,000 square foot factory in the 
Clearing Industrial District in Mel- 
rose Park. The company manufac- 
tures pianos and organs. 

Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, 
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Ill., is constructing a one-story, 
30,000 square foot reinforced con- 
crete addition to its warehouse and 
processing plant. Holabird and 
Root and Burgee, architects; A. L. 
Jackson Company, general contrac- 
tor. 

Fiat Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 9400 W. Belmont avenue, 
Franklin Park, is constructing a 
15,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. The company makes shower 
cabinets, doors and other bathroom 
fixtures. Marx and Lutz, architects. 

Garden City Envelope Company, 
3001 N. Rockwell, will construct an 
18,000 square foot addition to its 


plant. Friedman  Alschuler and 
Sincere, architects. 
Wilbert W. Haase Company, 


Forest Park, manufacturer of burial 
vaults, is constructing a plant at the 
corner of 25th and Roosevelt road 
in Broadview. 

Mall Tool Company, 7740 S. 
South Chicago avenue, which con- 
structed a plant a year ago in 
Crete, Ill, is building another 
plant in Crete. 

Bagcraft Corporation of America, 
2525 S. 50th avenue, Cicero, is con- 
structing a 25,000 square foot build- 


ing in the Crawford Avenue Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District. The 
firm manufactures cellophane and 
glassine moistureproof bags. 
Servicised Products Corporation, 
manufacturer of asphalt and rub- 
ber products used in the building 
industry, has purchased the one- 


Financing Undeveloped Nations 


(Continued from page 24) 


of risk in the development of the 
more backward regions, which some- 
times means whole countries. It 
takes time, usually a long time, for 
the very large investments which 
have to be made to bear fruit. 
During that time the country will 
receive little additional income and 
may at the same time be paying 
interest on borrowed money. In 
fact, some investments may never 
bear fruit. Human planning will 
always be imperfect, depending as 
it does on numerous unknown 
quantities. 

We sometimes tend to forget that 
development depends on human 
beings, whose behavior in very dif- 
ferent conditions cannot be fore- 
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story industrial building at 6 
W. 65th street which it has occu 
for several years. 

Atols and Son Tool and ] 
Works, 5005 W. Armitage ave: 
is constructing a one-story addit: 
to its plant. Klefstad Engineer 
Company, engineers-contractors, . 


cast. If past experience is any guil 
some peoples can become adept 
agriculture, commerce or indus. 
in a remarkably short time, w 
others seem to resist change. TT 
is one kind of risk, perhaps 1 
most important one. Another is 1 
economic risk. Even if people 
spond to education and opport 
ty and become proficient, for | 
ample, in some branch of agric 
ture, they may one day find th’ 
livelihood menaced. Their crc 
may be attacked by unanticipat 
disease. The development of sub: 
tute materials may cut off the « 
mand for their product. But 
these risks have to be taken becatv 
the price of doing nothing may — 
perpetual stagnation. 

In the past few years the Ba: 
has been able to assist a number » 
the underdeveloped countries 
making loans for a variety of pv 
poses. Let me give you a few ¢ 
amples; building new power capa‘ 
ty to overcome shortages in the 1 
dustrial regions around Sao Pau 
in Brazil, around Mexico City al 
in the Damodar Valley near G 
cutta; post-war rehabilitation of t 
railroads in India and Thailan 
dredging and re-equipping the pc 
of Bangkok to save costly light 
age and manual handling of freigt 
building storage facilities in Th 
key to stop the spilling and spoila 
of grain. By and large, these projec 
have had a clear and well-defin: 
objective. They were  obviou: 
highly necessary and they shou 
have an almost immediately ber 
ficial effect on the economies 
these countries; indeed, some 
ready have had. 

But the International Bank 
after all, a bank; the amount it c 
lend is limited by the prudent 
gard it must have for the prospe 
of repayment. For many countt 
the limit is high enough to pert 
development to proceed at a r 
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vable rate. But for others, the 
lit is very low and there is little 
ospect of raising it, not at least 
th any speed, because the kinds of 
vestment they need are the ones 
at yield slowly and carry a con- 
lerable risk. We must frankly 
se the fact that these countries 
mot perceptibly accelerate the 
e of their development if the 
ly capital which they receive is 
the form of loans which have a 
asonable prospect of repayment. 


It has sometimes been suggested 
at this problem should be met by 
oviding capital in the form of 
ry long-term low interest rate 
ans. Such loans can, of course, 
nly be made by governments. Be- 
use such loans, in form, appear to 
ovide for a tangible quid pro quo 
hich can be written down as an 
iset, it may be easier to secure 
gislative approval for them than 
r outright grants. But the very 
ct that these loans are made on 
pecially easy terms and are still 
Wed loans should make us sus- 
cious. Although easier terms re- 
ice the element of risk, they do 
ot come near to eliminating it. 
nd so, in the end, although some 
pans will turn out well and will be 
=paid, others will bring in their 
ain, first, severe strain on the 
onomy of the borrower, and fi- 
ally, default. 


Grants Vs. Poor Loans 


| When this happens, there is likely 
be ill will, rational and irration- 
, on both sides. In my opinion, 
vhere you have a choice between 
rants and fuzzy loans of this kind, 


rants. 
I have described to you in some- 
hat oversimplified terms, what the 


nory of the advanced countries to 
ttack it, loans and grants, technical 
ssistance and private investment. 
And these weapons must be used in 
ombination, not piece-meal, in 
wrder to ensure that all the resourc- 
+s of the underdeveloped countries 
ire used as effectively as possible. 
Their governments need encourage- 
ent and support if they are to do 
heir part of the job, which is the 
nain part, with the firmness and 
soldness that is required. We would 
nvite waste and frustration if loan 


funds from the Bank, for example, 
were made available to a country 
according to one plan, grants or 
loans from another source according 
to a different plan, and technical 
assistance without regard to either. 
And that, I am afraid, is what is 
likely to happen if a strong effort 
is not made to coordinate our 
forces. Indeed, it is already happen- 
ing. 

But, when all this has been said, 
there still remains the question 
whether at this juncture the United 
States and the other industrial 
countries of the world can afford 
the money, which of course means 
the goods which it would buy. The 
governments of these countries 
know the magnitude of the defense 
effort they are undertaking, what 
can or cannot be released for other 
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purposes. I shall not be so _ pre- 
sumptuous as to argue about that. 

But I would say that when this 
has been decided, very serious 
thought should be given to the 
disposal of the residue. Our na- 
tional income is so large that, even 
after a very large defense effort, 
the residue would still provide a 
tolerable living for civilians. We 
do not know the meaning of au- 
sterity — not yet. Compared to this 
residue, amounts which would 
make a very great difference to the 
underdeveloped countries would 
not affect our standard of living in 
any serious way, although they 
might cut into our indulgences a 
little. 

There is one thing that I would 
like to emphasize at this point. We 
must make sure that everything we 
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spare is, in fact, employed usefully. 
In these times, least of all, there is 
no excuse for waste. We cannot 
afford to make gifts as a gesture, 
which will do no real good to the 
recipients. 

And if we can afford something, 
why should we take the trouble 
and bear the additional sacrifice? 
To this, I think there is a simple 
answer. We are bound to do it, be- 
cause it is in our own self-interest, 
because it is the only action con- 
sistent with the basic principles 
which the Western World is striv- 


ing to maintain. Of course, there 
will be those who will cry “Opera- 
tion Rathole”’ and will ask how 
many divisions we are going to get 
out of it. To this I would say that 
we may get no divisions. But if we 
do nothing, we may see an even 
greater multitude of divisions 
against us and important sources 
of raw materials cut off. Certainly 
the lessons of recent years have 
emphasized the truth that aggres- 
sive Communism breeds on poverty, 
misery and hopelessness. 

There is another answer, too, and 
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that is that assistance for develop 
ment to backward areas is the onl 
action consistent with the basi 
principles — which the Westerr 
World is striving to maintain. W; 
speak with pride of the vast indus 
trial machine that the American 
people have created and the high 
standard of living we enjoy. But i 
is not, in the main, the American 
people living today who create¢ 
our prosperity. It was our father 
and forefathers. They left us an 
inheritance and we are in a vert 
real sense the trustees of this inherr 
tance. Our stewardship must be 
wise and just, for it is not only : 
material but also a spiritual inherr 
tance. I trust the American way of 
life that we are fighting for is noc 
just the enjoyment of the materia: 
half of the inheritance, because, 1: 
it is, it will crumble from within 
for lack of moral fibre. 


Sermons Not Enough 


What can we offer the peopl 
who live in the underdevelopec 
countries in conditions such as 
described earlier, conditions whick 
to us are barely conceivable? Should 
we merely offer these people, wha 
often achieve a dignity in life whick 
we might envy, a sermon on tha 
benefits of democracy and _ free 
enterprise and ourselves as its prima 
example? ‘To them, democracy ana 
free elections are meaningless; gov) 
ernment is the local tax-collector 
And the concept of free enterpris« 


-is equally unintelligible unless ii 


means giving them a decent plot oo 
free unencumbered land, sufficien® 
tools and working capital to work 
it, instruction in how to improve i: 
and credit at a reasonable rate té 
take advantage of that instruction: 
And to get them this, we have tc 
put as much physical effort ane 
moral force to work as we can. i 
Eighty-eight years ago, at anothe: 
time of crisis, Abraham Lincoln 
said: “The dogmas of the quiet pas: 
are inadequate to the stormy pres 
ent. The occasion is piled high with 
difficulty, and we must rise with 
the occasion. As our case is new, s¢ 
we must think anew and act anew: 
We must disenthrall ourselves, anc 
then we shall save our country” 
Today not the Union, but the free 
world is at stake. If we do not rise 
with the occasion, we shall fall with 
it, and we shall fall very hard. ' 


5 HE NATION’S railroads, on 
January 16, petitioned the In- 
rstate Commerce Commission for 
general six per cent increase in 
eight rates and charges. The in- 
ease would be subject to maxi- 
ums of four cents per 100 pounds 
n sugar and lumber and six cents 
er 100 pounds on fresh fruits, 
egetables and melons. Specific in- 
reases of 18 cents per net ton and 
0 cents per gross ton are proposed 
nm coal rates. The requested rate 
oost is intended to offset recent 
eneral wage increases granted rail- 
oad operating employes, estimated 
t about $130,000,000 annually. In 
nnouncing the proposed increase 
he carriers stated that in the event 
ailroad operating expenses should 
e further raised, it may be neces- 
ary to bring the changed situation 
o the attention of the commission 
n supplemental petitions for fur- 
her increases in rates. The peti- 
ion filed by the eastern railroads 
m December 1, 1950, seeking a 
jour per cent increase in rates on 
raffic from, to, within and via 
Dfficial Territory, was dismissed by 
he commission with the filing of 
the nation-wide rate increase re- 


4 uest. 


| Forwarder Bill Becomes Law: 
President Truman on December 
0, 1950, signed H. R. 5967, the 
so-called freight forwarder legisla- 
tion. The new law accords the 
‘tatus of common carriers to the 
reight forwarders and will permit 
them to enter into contracts with 
-arriers for transportation service 
roviding that their contracts with 
yotor common carriers for truck- 
load movements of 450 miles or 
more do not allow payment of 
harges lower than the lawful tariff 
rates. The bill passed the House 
n August 9, 1950, and the Senate 
n December 6, 1950. 


Supreme Court Upholds Rail- 
arge Order: The Supreme Court 


TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


of the United States has affirmed 
the decision of an Illinois federal 
district court which upheld the. 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Docket No. 26712, 
Rail-Barge Joint Rates. The order, 
which is to become effective March 
1, 1951, requires railroads and water 
carriers operating on the Mississippi 
and Warrior rivers and their tribu- 
taries to establish through = rail- 
barge routes at prescribed joint 
rates. 


Appeal Lenoir-Schenley Cases To 
Supreme Court: The Regular Com- 
mon Carrier Conference of the 
American ‘Trucking Associations, 
and three motor common carriers, 
have filed an appeal with the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
requesting a reversal of the deci- 
sion of the three-judge federal dis- 
trict court for the eastern Virginia 
district, which recently upheld the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Lenoir Chair 
Company and Schenley Distillers 
Corporation cases. Both Lenoir and 
Schenley transported goods to their 
customers in their own vehicles at 
a charge equivalent to the common 
carrier rate, and the commission 
held that this transportation was 
incidental to and in furtherance 
of their primary business and not 
that of either a common or con- 
tract motor carrier. The conference 
and the three individual motor car- 
riers filed suit to have the order 
set aside, contending that wherever 
compensation, direct or indirect, is 
found, the carrier is a common or 
a contract carrier. The Virginia 
court held that Congress was evi- 
dently quite aware of the consistent 
practice of the commission in ap- 
plying the primary business test 
rather than the compensation test 
in determining the statutory status 
of carriers and had never amended 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as 


to negative that practice. ‘The 
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Route it via 


BURLINGTON 


Fast. Dieselized 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


— 


between 


CHICAGO 
OMAHA 
LINCOLN 
DENVER 

ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. JOSEPH 
ST. LOUIS 
ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE 
DAVENPORT 
SIOUX CITY 
DES MOINES 
CASPER 
CHEYENNE 
CALIFORNIA 
UTAH 
WASHINGTON 
OREGON 
SOUTHWEST 


Let us serve you! 


H. F. KOENIG, General Agent 


. R, SCHRAMM, General Freight Agent 


105 W. Adams St. «© WA 2-2345 
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court added: “If the compensation 
test should be rigidly applied it is 
not difficult to foretell the vast 
volume of cases which would there- 
by be cast on the already heavily 
burdened Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” The appeal to the 
Supreme Court lists ten counts in 
which the District Court allegedly 
erred in upholding the commis- 
sion’s findings. 

P. I. E. Asks Commission To Re- 
consider Keeshin Purchase: Pacific 
Intermountain Express Company 
has petitioned the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission to reconsider 
and reverse its order which denied 
them the right to purchase the 
properties of Keeshin Freight Lines. 
In its order denying the merger of 
P. I. E. and Keeshin, the commis- 
sion stated that its obligation was 
to preserve all forms of transporta- 
tion and that the proposed plan 
would undoubtedly divert a large 
amount of freight from the rail- 
roads with the result that these 
carriers would have to reduce their 
service and further increase freight 
rates. 
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© TRIPLE-CHECKED PROTECTION 


In providing you with insurance to meet your needs, Moore, 


; Case, Lyman & Hubbard makes certain that your policy: 
CHICAGO'S y 


Each client's coverage is carefully reviewed with these 


three check-points in mind. 


. Properly covers the hazard involved. _) 
Is adequate in amount. | 
Is written in a fi iall d 7 
s written in a financially sound company. Yj, 


HARDEST SURFACER KNOWN. 
“Flintz” over old, worn concrete or wood 
floors gives safer, faster and more efficient 
rolling of traffic. Spread it on, and let the 
traffic roll, Soon your Dura-Tred “Flintz’ 
surface packs so hard and smooth that one 
man can handle heavy loads, the low traction 
permitting easily controlled drift after pull 
has stopped. 


Dura - Tred 


easily on 


» FLINTZ”’ 


resurfacing 


ECONOMICAL AND LASTING. Dura - Tred 
“Flintz’’ can be applied by ordinary labor, 
spread on entire floor or platform, used to 
patch bad spots only, or to provide a traffic 
aisle across a floor. This surface will take 
all the weight the under-flooring will hold 
and last for years under constant use, inside 
or outside. We'll be glad to refer you to 
Dura-Tred resurfacings that have withstood 
hard traffic for five and more years. 


Tel us your floor surface problem — there is a Dura-Tred resurface to 
handle it economically and efficiently. 


DURA-TRED COMPANY 


For Better Factory Floor Conditions 


Room 201, 357 N. Central Park Blvd. 


Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Express Agency Asks Rate - 
crease: The Railway Expri 
Agency, Inc., has filed a petiti: 
with the Interstate Commerce C 
mission for increases in expr 
rates and charges. The petiti! 
seeks to establish five pound graa 
tion blocks up to 100 pounds a 
to increase the present first cl. 
rates for each five pound block by | 
cents. Second class rates would 
raised to 75 per cent of the - 
creased first class rates. The charg 
on a package would be based 
that applicable for the next hig 
est five pound weight block. F 
example, the charges on a six pou 
package would be the same as f 
a 10 pound package. The petiti 
also proposes a 25 per cent increa 
in valuation, C. O. D. and mo 
classification charges and a miil 
mum charge of not less than 
per shipment. 


—— 


Lukewarm To Very Hot 


(Continued from page 15) ; 


opened synthetic plants speed 1 
operations. Thus, more natural rv 
ber will be needed to mix with t 
larger quantities of synthetic. Mc 
natural will also be needed f: 
military uses, some of which requa 
100 per cent natural rubber. 


The current drive to find Amer 
can sources of natural rubber 
directed at three possibilities: ( 
improving the Hevea rubber tre 
(2) getting rubber from guayule 
some other shrub, and (3) conve: 
ing “wild” rubber into a produ 
comparable to plantation rubbe 
Fortunately, science has now four 
ways of speeding up the once tim 
consuming job of rubber researc 
Department of Agriculture researc 
ers have found short-cuts to sper 
their work, for example, on t 
improvement of Hevea, the Braz 
born Para rubber tree. Hevea 
now the principal source of rubbe 


To speed the blooming of Hey 
breeding material — so as to mal 
experimental crosses quickly—th 
bring cuttings from clones (pu 
vegetative strains from single plant 
in various places to Florida whe 
they graft them on tops of matu 
Hevea trees. These trees force tl 
grafts to flower within two to thr 
years. According to Dr. R. D. Rane 
head of the division of rubber pla 
investigations, these methods sa 
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SUBCONTRACT WORK WANTED 


These firms have manufacturing time and facilities available for subcontract defense work. 


LIGHT & HEAVY 


METAL STAMPINGS 


| 
DIES—TOOLS—J|IGS—SPOT WELDING 
~ QUALITY, RELIABILITY, SERVICE 
our product manufactured on contract basis 
BUckingham 1-1215 
: GREENVIEW MFG. CO. 

2557 N. GREENVIEW AVE. 


NIVERSAL METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
METAL FABRICATORS 


STAMPINGS, PRESS BRAKE 


FORMING WELDING 
2 N. Western Ave. Chicago 45, Ill. 
ARdmore 1-8333 


OPEN TIME 


00,000 Sq. Ft. manufacturing facilities available. 
400 employees. Machine shop. Complete metal 
abricating. Porcelain enameling. Paint Shop. 
ssembling & Inspection. 


CROWN STOVE WORKS 


; 4631 12th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. THON. Bishop 2-3100 


Sub Contract Work Wanted 
¢ Roll Forming 
e Light Metal Stamping 
* Bench Assembly Work 


L. S. Wilson Mfg. Co. 
2326 South Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
Virginia 7-4710 


LIGHT ASSEMBLY WORK 


| Wood Patterns - Models 


Automatic Utilities Inc. 


| 9302 Ogden Ave. Brookfield, III. 
Brookfield 70 


Ayailable for Subcontracting 


ELECTRONIC 

AANUFACTURING FACILITIES 

| Experienced line — Machine Shop 
Government or Commercial Specs 
NUCLEAR INSTRUMENT AND 


; CHEMICAL CORP. 
3 W. Erie St. DElaware 7-3061 


Large and small Machine Tools 
Also assembly 
Complete list of facilities available 
upon request 


VENN-SEVERIN MACHINE co. 
: 1317 W. North Ave., Chicago 


ee CONTRACT WORK WANTED 
| 
: 


Telephone: BR-8-3476. 
SS 


Polishing and Buffing of all Metals 
Copper, Nickel and Chrome Plating 


ROSCOE PLATING WORKS 


1112 N. Larrabee, Chicago 10 
Michigan 2-1785 


’ 


_ 


SHEET METAL ENGINEERING CO. 
4800 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 
SUB-CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


Press Brake Forming up to 20 ff. 
Shearing, Rolling, Welding 3/8’ plate and 
lighter in all metals. 

Simple parts and complete assemblies. 
Light Structural Iron Work 


errr rer 


WANTED: Subcontract on. defense work by well 
equipped plant doing metal stampings, spot and 
projection welding, tube bending, riveting, drill- 
ing, assembling; with toolroom facilities. 
LA GRANGE METAL PRODUCTS 
4125 Washington Blvd. 
Hillside, Illinois Hillside 2542 


SUB CONTRACTING 
WANTED 


Centerless Grinding 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Bar Capacity 1” to 7” Multiple Spindle 
Also Secondary Operations 


Gear and Sprocket Blanks 
MERZ MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 


916 N. Main St., Crown Point, Ind. 
Chicago Phone: REgent 4-0820 


Screw Machines to 2 1/4” 
Assembly Drilling —— Stampings 
NATION-BILT, 619 S. Tenth Ave. 


Maywood, Ill. Maywood 414 


SHOP TIME AVAILABLE 


Small parts, painted, sprayed or dipped 
Infra-Red Bake Oven 
Light Punch Press and Assembly Work 


ACORN VENETIAN BLINDS, Inc. 


525 W. 76th St. Chicago 20, Ill. 
HUdson 3-4131 


SUB-CONTRACTING 


Open time—Light manufacturing 
and electrical assemblies; can sup- 
ply rectifiers, meters, transformers, 
finished metal housings, cast iron 
and aluminum castings, smaIl 
punch press parts and machinery; 
can handle complete products or 
sub-assemblies. 


WARNER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1512 W. JARVIS, CHICAGO 
HOllycourt 5-3634 


We Want 


SUB-CONTRACTS 
FOR 
WOOD and PLYWOOD PARTS 


We have the plant, skilled labor and 
experience from World War II 


TECHNICAL PLYWOODS 


228 NO. LASALLE ST. — CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
RANDOLPH 6-0766 
* Note—If you cannot get sheet aluminum 
or steel, ask us about FYBR-TECH, 
lighter and stronger than aluminum. 


For Large Volume Specification Plating 
Including Sub-Contract Defense Work 


Cadmium 


Zinc 


Burnishing — Deburring and Acid Dipping 


Nickel Brass ‘Tin Lead Copper 


Oxidizing — 


B. MERCIL & SONS PLATING CO. 


1901 to 1919 Fulton St. Phone SEeley 3-0102 
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Jor EVERYTHING 


ANbover 


IN STOCK 
* 
TIME-SAVING 
SERVICE 
* 


ONE SOURCE 
ONE DELIVERY 
ONE BILL 


DEPENDABLE 


SERVICE 


SINCE 1919 


It Pays To Talk 
To Men Who Know! 


FENGEE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. INC. 


663-671 W: Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, 


MOVIN ABOUT MAY Ist TO 


949 W. CHICAGO AVE. 
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Constructive ADVERTISING 


| table 


Planned 


Created... 


“Put to Work” 


For Better Results 


| vigor into succeeding generations 


eoeeeeeeeoe 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 


Our competent and experienced staff | 
can develop a program, complete in | 
every phase, on any product or serv- | 
ice that does not compete with our | 


present clients. 
Recognized by: ANPA + APA + PPA + ABP 


Whe Citing Caper 


T. W. Merrill, President 
176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Phones—Central 6-3313—3472 


| more 


as much as three years over the 
time normally required. 

For years the possibility of de- 
veloping profitable farm and plan- 
tation rubber growing in the 
American tropics has been clouded 
by the South American leaf blight, 
which is extremely destructive to 
improved Strains Of rubber. trees. 
After working on the problem for 
agriculture department 
the 

specialists, 


10 years, 
scientists, with 
Latin American 
found ways of using plant materials 
and production practices that 
brighten the prospect for a natural 
industry in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The principal key to success with 
this crop is what experts call the 
“three-component tree.” de- 
velopment represents a radical 
change from standard propagating 


assistance olf 


have 


rubber 


‘This 


| practice in the highly developed, 
still blight-free, Hevea plantations 


of the Far East. The: triple tree is 
built up by base budding of seed- 
lings with high-yielding strains (the 
result of research inethe Far East), 
and later top budding at a height 


of six feet with leal-blight-resistant 


material to form a resistant crown. 
Slow but significant progress is 
being made toward the production 


| of natural rubber within the boun- 


daries of the United States from 
guayule — from the Spanish “plant- 
ball,” so called the Aztecs 
made ftootbal!s the substance. 
The shrub grows wild on the dry 
lands ol 


because 
from 
Mexico and Texas. 
department — scientists 
recently created new guayule strains 
which yield from 25 to 40 per cent 
rubber than the best strains 
produced during World War II. 
One of the new ones is a hybrid 
that breeds seed and 
carries the first generation hybrid 


Agriculture 


true trom 


without loss. 


Guayule was first suggested as a 
possible source of domestic rubber 
about 1900. During World War II, 
Congress appropriated money tor 
the planting 32,000 acres of 
guayule largely in California as an 
emergency source of rubber. Im- 
ports of guayule rubber from the 
Mexican wild shrub rose from about 
1,600 tons in 1940 to nearly 10,000 
tons in 1944. In the United States 


of 


| the shrub was grown under irriga- 
C Cc 


tion and, when harvested at the 


COMME 
end of two and three years, it ¢ 
vided natural rubber at a cost t) 
could be justified only in ane 
gency. 

Post-war research has shown th 
guayule has important possibilit 
for dry-land farming because of | 
great drought resistance. In 
operation with the Texas agric 
tural experiment station, the ag 
culture department has establish 
pilot plantings to test the adap 
bility of guayule to various s6 
and climates and also provide 
formation on yields and costs 
production. It is believed that se 
lings of the productive new stra! 
will produce about 1,200 pounds 
rubber per acre in five growl 
years. 


\ 
California Tests 
Cultivation methods are bei 
worked out. Test plants have a: 
been made in five widely scatter 
locations on range land in Ca 
fornia to find whether a living 
serve of rubber can be maintaint 
on such lands. 
It was necessary during Won 
War II, when about 95 per cent: 
the world’s supply of natural rm 
ber was cut off, to make use 
every bit of available natural rt 
ber whether it was of good or : 
ferior quality. Many types of wi 
rubber were collected from tropid 
America and Africa. Some were — 
such inferior quality that they hi 
to be blended with better grades | 
rubber before they could be usec 
Chemists of the National Bure: 
ol Standards have developed 
simple method of converting WI 
rubbers having a high resin cc 
tent into a product comparable 
plantation rubber. This is accos 
plished by extracting a large pe 
tion of the natural resins from t 
wild rubbers. Mastication of t 
rubber during extraction deresinat 
the rubber efficiently, bureau cher 
ists found. : 
The deresination§ studies we 
conducted as part of a research a 
testing program on natural rubbe 
sponsored by the rubber devele 
ment corporation of the Recc 
struction Finance Corporation. T1 
Mexican wild rubbers obtain 
[rom the shrubs of Chilte and Gu 


yule were chosen for the investi 
tion. . 


The Chilte rubber, with over 


- 
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‘cent resinous materials, took 
four hours of extraction when 
mpanied: by mastication to 
e it like plantation rubber. 
yule with 20 per cent original 
content took even less time to 
e it suitable. Without mastica- 
, the extraction required more 
12 hours to bring about simi- 
reductions. ‘The mastication proc- 
not only shortens the deresina- 
but results in a stronger rub- 


he shortage of available natur- 
ubber has resulted in continu- 
|price increases as buyers bid up 
ubber stocks. Recently, the U.S. 
ernment decided to let the Gen- 
Services Administration become 
purchaser of natural rubber in 
effort to cut down the bidding- 
land competition. 

i new National Production Au- 
mity order was also issued on 
11 to provide that the 
, 1950, industrial quota of 
ural aber — 45,000 tons — be 
) to 28,000 for January and Feb- 
ry, 1951. This points to fewer 
ural rubber tires for 1951. 


It seems only a matter of few 
months before some action is taken 
to begin gathering “wild” rubber 
again, and looking toward rehabili- 
tation of the World War II Brazil- 
ian and other Western Hemisphere 
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experimental plantations. And, Con- 
gress will no doubt recognize the 
importance of natural rubber by 
appropriating more money to fur- 
ther accelerate natural rubber re- 
search. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from Page 10) 


decade ago. As for operating effi- 
ciency, the nation’s now extensively 
mechanized farms have never be- 
fore been so well equipped for an 
all-out production drive. 

Although the institute does not 
emphasize the point, the 
makes clear the fact that farmers 
continue to be one of retailing’s 
richest markets. Farmers as a whole 
now have $1.67. in cash or its 
equivalent for every dollar they 
owe, whereas in 1940 they had only 
every 


study 


50 cents in cash assets for 
dollar of debt. 

The institute concedes that much 
of this increase in farm prosperity 
has resulted from inflation, but it 
that represents 


adds much also 


“solid gains in tangible possessions 
and savings.” For example, farm 
savings have been growing at a 
striking rate, while debt has risen 
relatively slowly. At the beginning 
of 1951, farmers held nearly $22 
billions in bank deposits, currency, 
savings bonds and investments in 
cooperatives. In 1940 they held only 
$5 billions in such Total 
farm debt at the start of 1951 was 
estimated at just under $13 billion, 
as against $10 billions in 1940. Sig- 
nificantly, even this small debt in- 
crease was in such non-real estate 
obligations as government crop 
loans. Farm mortgage debt mean- 
while has dropped nearly a billion 
dollars below the level just before 
World War II. 


assets. 


BAIR WaRNen 


215 No. Dearborn St. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Well-established manufacturers will find it advanta- 
geous to obtain financing by long term mortgage or by 
Sale-lease plan. Let us help you. 


Here are a few types of businesses we have aided 


with Industrial Financing directly or 
through their banks 


PRINTERS 

RETAIL STORES 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 
LIGHT MANUFACTURERS 


TOYS 

CANDY 

PERFUME 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


CE ntral 6-1 8 55 
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Let us supply your lumber needs for — 
repairs, construction, fabrication and 
crating. Wallboard, Plasterboard etc. — 
also available. 


| MILLWORK 


Custom and Stock Millwork 

reliable dependable service 
L SHOP — doors, 

cabinets and pallets. 


We give 
from our own 
skids, sash, trays, 


NSE tg 


3500 S. Racine — YArds 7-0500 
410 W. 111th St. — WAterfall 8-8383 


LUMBER SINCE 1883 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Public Transit and 
Industrial Problems 


Transportation, 


Grade 
Expressways 


Industrial Plants 
Railroads 
Subways 

Power Plants 


Separations 


Tunnels 
Municipal Works 
A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


hen bs e 
23 levipite 


A VALUABLE BOOKLET . . ONE 
THAT CAN SAVE YOUR COMPANY 


TIME AND MONEY 


Write or phone today for your copy 

. find out how business concerns, 
large and small, have profited by 
Lien’s Specialized Washroom Sani- 
tation Service. 


Pardon Me Please, outlines a six- 
teen point program guaranteed to 
reduce washroom Sanitation Main- 
tenance costs — increase customer 
and employee good will. 


LIEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


9229 W. Grand Ave., 
Franklin Pk., III. 
Phone: TU 9-7330 


Keep Clean with LIEN 


Branches in Rockford, Milwaukee, 
South Bend 


New Products — 


Lunch-Box Brightener 

Sal-San Corporation, Box 784, 
Decatur, Ill., believes it has the 
answer to the hum-drum monotony 
of lunch-box eating. The company 
has introduced a plastic lunchbox 
liner with three compartments, two 
of which have airtight lids and are 
designed for salads, vegetables and 
the like. The third compartment 
holds sandwiches, meats, bread and 
fruit. The liner fits standard lunch- 
boxes and is said to prevent food 
from absorbing a metallic flavor. 


“Damage-Proof” Vacuumer 

Hild Floor Machine Company, 
740 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
6, has introduced a portable heavy 
duty vacuum machine for both wet 
and dry pickup, which the compa- 
ny regards as “damage-proof.” The 
machine requires no adjustments or 
change of parts when switched 
from liquid to dry dirt pickup; 
hence, no special precautions are 
needed to guard against damaging 
the unit. Since the unit’s “by-pass” 
motor does not depend on the vac- 
uum air stream for cooling, it can- 
not be damaged by dust or moisture 
picked up by vacuum. 


Electric Tape Dispenser 

An electrically-operated machine 
for dispensing gummed tape auto- 
matically in lengths from two to 
40 inches in 4g inch multiples has 
been introduced by Moco Products, 
Inc., 3347 Addison Street, Chicago 
18. The “Lectromatic Taper” is 
finger-tip controlled and is said 
to increase wrapping speed greatly. 
It occupies an 8 x 18 foot bench 
space and operates on 115 volt, 60 
cycle current. 


Auto Regulator Tester 

Crumbliss Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, 3011 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 
41, has developed a tester for auto 
regulators, coils and condensers 
which plugs into any 110 volt out- 
let and simulates conditions in an 
auto. ‘The tester reports the precise 
operation of the cutout, current- 
control unit and voltage coil and 
also indicates whether the generator 
is charging too high or too low. 
Adjustments can be made on the 
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regulator while it is being teste 
simply removing its cover. 


Aluminum Nameplates F 
No rivets or screws are neces’ 
to attach aluminum foil namep 
developed by C & H Supply C 
pany, Metal-Cal Division, Sea 
Washington, to any smooth sur 
Instead, the nameplates are baa! 
with a high tensile bonding m 
al. They come in five colors 
are said to be highly corros 
resistant. 3 


Self-Expanding Bookends 

The books on your desk o 
brary shelf will never tum. 
down, declares the Lordell C 
ration, 219 W. Chicago Ave., ' 
cago 10, if you use their new ‘Bi 
master”—a pair of bookends w 
are joined together by a three 
canvas band wound upon an 
visible spring roller. With this 
stant tension, the “Bookma 
will hold everything from lea 
and telephone directories to fle 
magazines. 


Corn Planter Tire 

B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak 
Ohio, has developed a uniq 
shaped tire for corn planters 
is designed to prevent picking: 
dirt. The tire has high shoul 
and a low center and is moun 
on a standard drop-center ri 
a lightweight, specially-devele 
wheel. Goodrich says its tire’ 
enable farmers to plant seeds 
formly even when the ee 
SOgsy- 
Chart-Making Aids 1 

Chart-making can be made a: 
easier, says Chart-Pak, Inc., St 
ford, Conn., with its new collect 
of “prefabricated” charting m 
rials — bars of various designs, , 
tangular boxes, and the like—w! 
are printed on gummed tapes. TI 
are to be applied to a plastic ci 
board, which comes with the j 
and which can be _ photo-offset 
photostated for continued use. . 


Rapid Orange Squeezer ; 
Restaurants, food stores and 0 
bulk users can squeeze up to 


i ee 
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ctor developed by ‘Tubular 
raft. Products Company, Los 
eles. Ihe unit has cups, at- 
ed to a moving chain, which 
oranges from a hopper. They 
hen fed into mechanical knives 
halve them and finally are. 
rezed automatically. A strainer 
rs rinds and seeds from the 


3 a minute with a new juice 


ck Monogrammer 


lepartment stores and stationery 
9s can initial to order 50 play- 
cards a minute with a new 
ogramming machine developed 
Peerless Roll Leaf Company, 
Union City, N. J. The ma- 
ne works with three brass die- 
tes which provide one, two and 
ee-letter combinations in gold, 
er or colors. 


dere, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


jniculite, a mica mineral pro- 
‘ed by the Zonolite Company of 
cago. At destination, the ingot 
hined a temperature of 1,575 de- 
es F. 
Science Marches On! — Science 
| just added to man’s fund of 
ful knowledge with the finding 
't, contrary to an old belief, the 
jamon housefly may stray many 
jes from home. This was estab- 
hed with the help of nuclear 
sics at Oregon State College, 
ere thousands of houseflies were 
lated to food containing a radio- 
live isotope. Sure enough, reports 
+ American Chemical Society, the 
lioactive critters turned up as 
ch as 12 miles away, indicating 
at fly control programs will have 
| cover larger areas than once 
ught necessary. 
\Clothes Dryers Boom — Electric 
jthes dryers emerged at the end 
1950 as one of the fastest growing 
| postwar developed appliances, ac- 
rding to Hotpoint, Inc. The Chi- 
bo concern adds that sales of 
ers increased 300 per cent last 
ar. Fifteen manufacturers are now 
peting for the dryer business, 
mpared with only three a4), 
ist year they shipped more than 
0,000 units. 
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Look Out When Thermometer Hits Bottom 


(Continued from page 19) 


Liquid oxygen and liquid nitro- 
gen have already found important 
uses in industry. The Linde Air 
Products Company, for example, 
often ships oxygen as a gas under 
pressure of 2,200 pounds per square 
inch for use in oxacetylene torches. 
By liquefying the gas, tremendous 
storage space is saved. According to 
one estimate, a single tank car of 


liquid oxygen carries as much gas 
as 11 freight-car loads of pressur- 
ized gas cylinders. 

Moderately pure oxygen will play 
an increasingly important role in 
speeding up combustion in industry, 
especially in manufacturing. 

Nitrogen in liquid form also 
serves industry in product assembly 
as a “shrink fitter.” When a metal 


for 


Loaded down with work and worry? 


The Know-lt-Owl says: 


Look in the 


RED BOOK with 
YELLOW PAGES 


e EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

e LETTER SERVICE & ADDRESSING 
e BOOKKEEPING SERVICE 

e STENOGRAPHERS 


The RED BOOK is Chicago's Classified Telephone Directory 
Outside Chicago see the YELLOW PAGES of your local telephone directory 
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worker wants a tight fit, he simply 
sprays the inner piece with liquid 
nitrogen cooled to minus- 320 de- 
grees. The inside member shrinks 
and, when put in place, expands to 
a tight fit. Liquid oxygen could be 
used, of course, but it creates an 
explosion hazard. 

Perhaps the most startling appli- 
cation of liquid gases, however, con- 
cerns hydrogen. Iwo years ago 
physicists at Ohio State University 
demonstrated what is undoubtedly 
the most powerful rocket motor 
ever constructed. It is powered by 
hydrogen liquefied at about minus- 
425 degrees. The tiny model was 
no larger than a man’s hand, yet 
the gases thrust from its nozzle 
showed a speed of 15,000 miles per 


hour. That is a thrust, according 
to the scientists who built the 
model, higher than that of the 


small airplane engine. 
Cc 


Eventually, say Ohio State Uni- 
versity scientists, liquid hydrogen 
heated to form a rapidly expanding 
gas will probably provide a fuel to 
fire a guided missile across the 
ocean. They even predict that liq- 
uid hydrogen may someday power 
a rocket to the moon. 


Fantastic as this prediction may 
seem, it is no more amazing than 
the way metals behave when sub- 
jected to intense cold. Cryogenists 
have found, tor example, that elec- 
tricity will flow indetinitely through 
a metal when it has been cooled 
to near absolute zero. And it will 
keep flowing even without a power 
supply! 

A Dutch scientist proved this in 
an interesting way. He started elec- 
tricity flowing in a circuit in his 
laboratory in Holland, immersed it 
in liquid helium with a tempera- 
ture near absolute zero, and then 
“pulled the plug” connecting it to 
its power source. Then, he packed 
up his apparatus and took a_ boat 
to England to visit fellow scientists. 
When he arrived there, electricity 
was still flowing in the circuit, 
even though it was attached to no 
source of power! 

This bizarre 
scientists term 
may be of 
future power 
could be 


behavior, which 
“super-conductivity,’ 
great significance to 
transmission. If it 
properly harnessed, _ it 
might mean far more efficient and 
cheaper distribution of electricity, 
lor there would be no loss of power 


. 
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from generator to user. A thoro: 
understanding of the nature. 
super- -conductivity may be the : , 
to unlock this door. } 

The science of cryogenics is” 
beginning. What further adva 
in technology and knowledge it : 
lead to, no one can say. The | 
century has been one of tremend 
progress for the whole field of) 
frigeration including home and 
dustrial refrigeration and the gi 
frozen foods industry. 


Medical men are vitally intere 
in new refrigerating equipment ; 
techniques. They have found t 
refrigeration often serves as a 
uable anesthetic in limb amp 
tions of older patients. Extre 
cold can also be employed a 
sedative. Recently, Doctors T.) 
Fay and L. W. Smith of Te 
University “froze” 38 cancer 
tients for whom all hope had f 
They kept the patients in a col 
for five days, then revived th 
In some cases the tumors | 
shrunk. : 


Suspended Life 4 

At temperatures close to absol 
zero living matter can be kept it 
state of suspended animation. - 
Alexander Goetz of the Califor 
Institute of Technology _empl 
liquid hydrogen to 
specimens of bacteria. 
that living cells maintained att 
temperature of liquid helium cov 
be preserved for 10,000 years as 
age no more from a_ biologi: 
standpoint than one minute! 


“The death of human blood « 
puscles,”” he told a group of Ame 
can Chemical Society, “could be- 
most indefinitely postponed by + 
tremely low temperatures beca 
of retarded reaction rates of mat 
in the region of absolute zero. I 
tween normal temperatures and t 
realms of extreme cold, stretel 
nature’s valley of ‘frozen death’ f 
living things.” 

The prospect of storing  livi 
tissue away for hundreds of ye: 
is still somewhat in the realm 
speculation, however, in the op 
ion of medical scientists. Right m 
most attention of cryogenists 
focused upon industrial appli 
tions. It is in that field where | 
may expect the most practical a 
most dazzling accomplishments 
the future. 
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The small town barber was more will- 
ing than expert. After being shaved, the 
customer asked for a drink of water. “Are 
you thirsty, sir?” asked the barber. 

“No,” answered the customer weakly, 
“J just want to see if my face still holds 
water.” 

* * * 


A decrepit horse was being offered to 
the highest biddér. An old farmer watched 
as a young man in riding breeches bid 
for the animal. When the sale was com- 
pleted he turned to the young fellow. 

“Tell me,” he said, “what on earth are 
you going to do with that nag?” 

“Oh,” replied the cocky young sportsman, 
“Tm going to race him.” 

The farmer took a second look at the 
animal. “Well, you’ll win,” ‘he said. 


* * * 


Church service was over and _ three 
prominent members walked home together, 
discussing the sermon. 

“I tell you,” said one enthusiastically, 
“our minister can dive deeper into the 
truth than any other preacher I ever 
heard.” 

“Yes,” said the second man, 
can stay under longer.” 

“Yes,” said the third, 
drier!” 


“and he 


“and come up 


* * * 


“How are you this morning?” 
“All right.” 
“Well, then, why don’t you notify your 


face?” 
* * * 


A wealthy farmer decided to go to 
Church on Christmas. After the services 
he approached the preacher with much 
enthusiasm. “Reverend, that was a damned 
good sermon you gave. Damned good!” 

Reverend—‘“I am satisfied that you liked 
it but I wish you wouldn’t use those terms 
in expressing yourself.” 

Farmer—“I can’t help it, Reverend. I 
still think it was a damned good sermon, 
and I was so impressed that I put a 
hundred dollar bill in the collection 
basket.” 

Reverend—“The hell you did!” 


* * * 


“Who introduced you to your wife?” 
We just met. I don’t blame nobody.” 


“Me slept with daddy last night,” said 
the small child to the kindergarten teacher 
who believed in correct grammar, even by 
the very young. : 

With emphasis, the teacher said, “T slept 
with daddy last night.” 

“Well, then,” said the child, “you must 
have come in after I went to sleep.” 


* * * 


“Mamma, what’s a second-story man?” 
“Your father is one, dear. If I don’t be- 
lieve his first story he always has another 
one ready.” 
* * * 


“My uncle’s a magician.” 

“Really? I didn’t know that.” 

“Sure. He can be walking down the 
street when all of a sudden he says the 
magic words, ‘Abracadabra. Zoom!’—and 
he turns into a saloon!” 

“Say, I hear you lost your job. Did the 
foreman fire you?” ‘ 

“Well, you know what a foreman is— 
he’s the guy what stands around and 
watches the other fellows work.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Why, he got jealous of me. People 
thought I was foreman.” 
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The orderly officer received a compl: 
about the issue of bread. a 

“Soldiers should not make a fuss ab 
trivialities, my man,” he said. “If Na 
eon had had that bread when he 
crossing the Alps, he’d have eaten it ¥ 
delight.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the lance corporal, “* 
it was fresh then.” 

* * ¥ 


Patient (coming out of an anesthet: 
“Why are all the blinds down, Doctor? 
Doctor: ‘‘Well, there’s a fire across | 
alley and I didn’t want you to wake } 
and think the operation was a failure.: 


* * ¥ 


Boy: “What do you call a man t 

drives a car?” 
Dad: “It depends on just how close # 
comes to me.” es 
* * * 


Speaker: “Remember, there’s nothing 
the world that’s impossible to accomplisi 
Inevitable voice in the rear: “Ever 
pushing toothpaste back in the tube?” 


. 
* * * 


A convicted murderer was scheduled 
die in the electric chair. On the morn 
of the day of. his execution, he was as 
by the warden: “Is there anything spe 
you would like for breakfast this mornin: 

The condemned man replied: “Y 
mushrooms. I’ve always been scared to | 
them for fear of being poisoned.” 


* * * 


The stranger ambled into the farm 
and was greeted by the farmer. The 
tor produced his card and remarked: : 
am a government inspector and am 
titled to inspect your farm.” 

Half an hour later, the farmer hea 
screams from his alfalfa patch, where 
inspector was being chased by a b 
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\\ Merbybuece 


“Let's forget our budget and go in debt like the government does.” 


